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Lectures. 
LECTURES, SESSION 1913-14. 
FIRST COURSE. 


Roe INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, eg w. 

H. H. TURNER, D.8e. D.C.L. F.R will deliver a 
CHRISTMAS COURSE of SIX uitareaTiep LECTURES 
(adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on‘ A VOYAGE SPACE,’ The 
starting Point—Our Earth, SATURDAY, Dec 27, oa at 3 o'clock ; 
The Start through the Air, TUESDAY, Dec. 30; Journeying by 
Telescope, THU KSDAY, Jan. 1, 1914; Visit to the Moon and Planets, 
SATURDAY, Jan. 3; Our Sun, TUOESDA Y, Jan, 6; and The Stars, 
THURSDAY, Jan.'8. Subscription (for Non-Members) to this 
Course, One Guinea (Juveniles under 16 Half- poticsyncnad Mage all the 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. | 


The TAYLORIAN PROFESSORSHIP of the ROMANCE LAN- 
GUAGES will become VACANT in DECEMBER. Applications 
should be sent before December 16, 1913, to THE REGIsTRAR 
A sare Registry, Oxford, from whom full particulars can be 
obtaine 


BATIERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
The Governing Body invite Fa pe for o Fo ges ems of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH and GER Salary 1751. 
ee send stamped addressed ge to THE 








8. W. 








Courses in the Session, Two Guineas. Tickets may now 
at the office of the Institution 





A ULIAN CE FRANCAISE. 
FE DERATION BRITANNIQUE. - 

CONFERENCE par Col. P. RENARD, Professeur & 1I'Ecole 
Supérieure d’Aéronautique de Paris, sur ‘L'AERONAUTIQUE 
MILITAIRE,’ avec projections lumineuses, JEUDI, Nov. 20, 8 30, 
4#OLIAN HALL 

Tickets, Aolian Hall; HACHETTE, 18, King William Street; et 
Librairies Frangaises. 








Societies. 
HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. —The FIRST 


as a the SESSION will be held in the ROOM of the 
UN UNIV = COLLEGE, GOWER STREE’T, 

W.C., on WEDNESDAY. November 19. at 8 p.m., when a Faper, 

entitled ‘INNATE IDEAS OF “SOUTH BEA ISLANDERS,’ wil 

read by Sir E. 1M THURN F. MILNE, Secretary. 
ll, ola Square, Lincoln's inn, W.C. 








Exhibitions. 
__THEGOUPILGALLERY SALON, 


Eighth of the Series. 
NOW OPEN, at the Goupil Gallery, 5 a — 
10-6. 1s.—WiLLIAM MARCHANT &C 





EEDS CITY ART GALLERY.— Exhibition 

of Works by JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837), with a 

Collection of —— avings by DAVID LUCAS. Open free Weekdays 
10 A.M. toS p.m. Catalogue 1s. 








Gidurational. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 


Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres, Vet. 
Rcience, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

of successful Army, Civil Service, and Catvecste Fe es - (free of 

charge) on me eipt of requirements by GRI WELL, 

SMITH & F <a School Agents (Betablished 133), 34, “Bedford 
Street, Strand, W 


P 7 wa x ; 

ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
J Keith House, 133 135, REGENT STREET, W., English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Keaders, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
schools recommended, and prospectuses with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or by letter), stating requirements. (Office 
tours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 3627. 


T A HR MSR SB. tt SS 

“The Beasley Treatment.”—This Book, giving the experience of 

one who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering, sent post free on 

plication to the Author, his colleagne for 30 7, W. J. KETLEY, 
Tarrangower. Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N 














Situations Vacant. 
BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY). 


APPOINTMENT: SWINEY LECTURESHIP ON GEOLOGY. 

The Trustees of the British Museum will shortly appoint a 
LECTURER on this Foundation. The Lectureship is open to 
Graduates in any Faculty in the University of Edinburgh who 
have obtained their Degrees after Examination. The appointment 
will be for one year or more, as the Trustees may determine. The 
stipend is 1401. a year for an ae Course of Twelve Lectures. 

Dppileatsons,. & waged ae »y not more than three testimonials, 
must reach KEOTOR, British Museum — History), 
Cromwell Road. Contin. 8.W., not later than JANUARY 10, 1914. 

L. FLETCHER, Director. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The HEAD MASTERSHIP of this yryy will become VACANT 
at EASTER, 1914, by the resignation of the Rev. Canon ®. R. James, 
and the Council will proceed to elect a successor on DECEMBER 19. 

In accordance with the Articles, candidates must be Graduates of 
©xford or Cambridge University or Trinity College, Dublin. on 
tions, accompanied by testimonials, not wey Oe in num 
must be sent in on or before DECEMBER 5 to THE BURSAK SE 
THE COLLEGE, who will, in the meantime, p-. 3 any further 
information that may be desired. 











al 





U | NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH 

pplications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
In EDUCATION and ASSISTANT MASTER OF METHOD at 
the College. Salary 1501. per annum.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from THE oar age to whom applications must be 
sent before NOVEMBER 28, 1913. 





[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN EPUCATION and ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD at 
the College. Salary 1401. per annum.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from THE KEGISTRAR, to whom applications must be 
sent before NOVEMBER 26, 1913. 








(FLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 


GLAMORGAN TRAINING COLLEGE, BARRY. 


The ea Committee invite applications for the post of 
PRINCIPAL of the above TRAINING CULLEGE FOR WOMEN 
STU DENTS, to be opened in SEPTEMBER, 1914 

Candidates must be Women of not more than 40 years of age, and 
possess a University Degree or its equivalent. Previous experience in 

and the r ible management of an Educational Institu- 
tion for resident Women Teachers, and knowledge of the working of 
Public Elementa 1ySchools, will be deemed important qualifications. 

The salary attached to the post is 4001. per annum, with appreved 
board and residence in one of the College Hostels, and the appoint- 
ment will date as from August 1, 1914. 

For further information cancidates are referred to the printed 
copy y of the conditions of appointment, which will be supplied as 





ow. 
All" a which must be made on special forms to be 
supplied on receipt of a stamped pddrensed envelope must reach 
the undersigned not a than TUES . November 25, 1913. 
JOHN JAMES, M.A. Be Chief a 
Glamorgan County Halt Cardiff, October 31, 1913. 


ORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
(HIGHER EDUCATION). 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 
Applications are invited for the position of PRINCIPAL OF THE 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART, PORTSMOUTH. 
The candidate appointed will be required to devote the whole of his 
time to the services of the Committee. 
oes salary will commence at 3001. per annum. 
pplications, accompanied by copies only of three recent testi- 
wan als, must be received not later than NOVEMBER 21, 1913. 
Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
Forms of application and further a may be ohtained on 
pee a oer addressed foolscap envelope to THE SECRE- 
ARY FOR HIGHER EDUC ATION, the Offices for Higher Edu- 
bo ond The Municipal College, Portsmouth. 








UNICE (GIRLS) HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOEMFONTEIN, 0.F.8. PROVINCE. 
WANTED, for the above School, THREE fully qualified MIS- 
TRESSES as follows :— 
(a) MUSIC MISTRESS for PIANO. 
(b) MUSIC MISTRESS for VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
(c) MUSIC MISTRESS for SOLO AND CLASS SINGING. 
In addition to their special duties the teachers will be expected, if 
required, to take part in the general music work of the school. 
salary in each case at 1501. = annum rising by annual increments 
of 101. to a maximum of 2501., less cost of board (if resident) at 601. per 
annum, Tage 15l. per annum if supervision duties are undertaken. 
Reasonable passage expenses will be refunded provided the teacher 
engages to serve the Kx ger | Department of the Orange Free State 
for a period of three years. plications, accompanied by a medical 
certificate (to the effect that 4 ne candidate ‘‘is in good health. and is 
free from any defect that would be likely to interfere with the per- 
formance of her duties as a teacher "), by certified copies of certificates 
and re ay and by record of experience, must reach THE 
SECRETARY OF COMMITTEE, Eunice High School, care of Bursar, 
Grey College. Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, South Africa, not later 
— THURSDAY, January 1,1914 
fuller information apply a6 THE SECRETARY TO THE 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
32, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


KEXt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 


Sationtions are invited for the following Appointments for 
ARY next :—(1) A vo ing MISTRESS. Subjects: Botany, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Geogra: 2) A LANGUAGE MIST Ess 
Subjects : oe Baraca and SAS Initial salary, in each case, 
1002 to 1201. pe according ualifications and experience 
University Geadextes deeired with po Secondary School experience 
in teaching subjects on modern lines. Forms of application and scale 
of salaries may be obtained from Mr. D. F. BROW, Technical 
Institute, Dartford. Gf cae must be forwarded as soon as 
possible to Miss A. M. BK “yea: ? School for Girls, Dartford. 
Canvassing will rh Paced win | z= disqualification. 

By Order of the © rk 


Sessions House, Maidstone, October 30, 1913. 





CROOK, Secretary. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 10 o'clock. 


, ££ Pee 8.8 €¢ 3 2 ¥ 
FOR NORTHERN RESEARCH. 

A Sg ee will be held at KING’S COLLEGE, eae: on 
FRIDAY, November a, at Be vm, when Miss BERTH 
PHILLPOTTS, M.A., will r a Paper on ‘TEMPLE ADMINIS: 

RATION AND oil beraiNsHlP IN PRE - CHRISTIAN 
NORW AY AND ICELA A. JOHNSTON, Hon. Sec. 
59, Ashburnham aan, Chelsea. 














BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE, LONDON, E.C. 





There is a VACANCY in the LIBRARY for a MALE JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT, with some trainiog in Public Library work. Com- 
mencing salary 11. per week —Applications, in candidates’ own hand- 
writing, with copies of two recent renee should reach the 
undersigned not later than ates: BE 

CHAS. sw. F. GOSS, Librarian. 





CLERK REQUIRED by a well-known London 
firm of BOOK PUBLISHERS. A thorough knowledge of 
French and German essential.—Reply, stating age exprrience, salary 
required, to Box 200, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.( 





LASSICAL PROOF-READER required in 

large English Printing Office.—Apply, by letter only in the first 

case, to Box 2002, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, E.C. 


ANTED, for a High-class West-End firm of 
London Booksellers, a well-educated YOUTH of good address 

as Junior Assistant.—Apply, stating age, previous experience, and 
salary required, to Box 2001, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’'s Bldgs., E.C. 











Situations Wanted. 


IBRARIAN’S ASSISTANT desires POST. 

Has been employed by Two Learned Societies. Excellent 

references. Remuneration very moderate.—Box 2003, Athenszeum 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 


YRANSLATIONS from FRENCH and 
GERMAN. Technical, Commercial, or Literary.—VAUX, 3, 
Wyndham Street, London, W. 


\ SS. READ, CRITICIZED, AND REVISED, 
with view to placing before Publishers. Proof - reading a 
kinds dealt with. — CHARLES 





speciality; literary work = a 
PLATT, 60, Stapleton Road, 8.W. 





UTHORS’ MSS. REVISED and PROOFS 
Ps CORRECTED.—Prospectus from GAYNOR, care of Lorimer 
& Chalmers, 31, 8t. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

4 British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials. Type-writing.—A. B., Box 1062, Athenwum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


EEFK-ENDS.—Sociable Lady has pleasant 
Literary and Musical House Parties at her Country House 
Golf. Terms moderate.—Stamp, CHATWELL, Ashford, Middlesex. 


HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 25, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, St. James’s Park, 8.W. Tel. : 5691 Victoria. Miss 
PETHERBRIDGE (Nat Sci. Tripos), Official Indexer to H.M.’s 
Government. Private Libraries Catalogued and Arranged. Reseaaths 
Work, Foreign and English. Private Secretaries and Indexers trained. 
‘THE TECHNIQUE OF INDEXING,’ 28. 9d. net, post free 

















ARE COINS and MEDALS of all i periods and 
countries valued or catalogued. Also Collect: or Bi 4 
Specimens PURCHASED at the BEST MARK&T PRICES 
Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 








Authors’ Agents. 


YHE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kiuds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 





A UTHORS’ MSS. S. placed with 184 English 

Publishers and Periodicals. Highest prices obtained for 
American ight Terms free. — CAMBRIDGE LITERARY 
AGENCY, 8, fienrietta Street, W.C. 








542 











Sales by Auction. 


THE CARLYON-BRITTON COLLECTION OF COINS. 


Menon SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will Oath, AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
iy ayity SF Boveutet 17, and Four Followin: 


, o 

Bins atts eek or FIRST PORTION of the CARLYON. 

ITLON OF Ld ~~ 7 the British, 
o British Gngiotenen, , and Norman Se 

May aero viewed. Illustrated Catalogues may be had, price 2s. 6d. each. 





A valuable — of Pe. and Engravings relating to 
e, ac. 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will Lem] by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Sereet, | ywrer™s , on TUESDAY, November 18, and Two Followi 
Devs, ls Sealin ly, a valuable COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
RAVINGS. and ORIGIN NAL DRAWINGS, chiefly of the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, sand. Eighteenth Centuries, relating to 
, Gardens, &., and another 








Magy be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Ancient Greek, Roman, and Egyptian Objects. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

) —* by eae 7 "at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

DAY, November 24, at 1 o'clock 

ROMAN and. EGYPTIAN OBJ KOTS, 
a COLLECTION OF ANCIENT KEY 


May be viewed two days prior. lll may be had. 








Rare and Valuable Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane on 
WEDNESDAY, November 19, and Two Supowing Dage, RARE’ and 
VALUABLE BOOKs, comprising The Nuremberg Chronicle, A. 
Koberger, 1493, Zarlino e gia. Dimostratione e Istitutioni 
Harmoniche, 2 vols. in 1, m y Padeloup, 1571-3, Sarum Missal, 
Paris, 15 Wraunechweig.. Distillerbuch. woodcuts, Francof., 1551, 
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Tupe-Writers, Xe. 


oe - WRITING, Cheap, Clear, Expeditious, 
1,000 words. Novels, Plays, &c.—Miss WILLARD, York 
House, Osborne Road, Southville, Bristol. 


M®s. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Goptes, od. References to well-known Authors. {comes 
Higher Local.—M G, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. 


¥PE - WRITING of every description, under 
expert literary supervision, f pe.) 
included.— Dept: A., Ad NATIUNAL TYPE WAITING BUREAC, 
(99, strand, W.C 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge; Intermediate 
Arts, Lon Research, Revision, ‘Rhorthand~ —CAM awe 
TYPE- WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 


UTHORS’ MSS. (10d. per 1,000) and Type- 


writing in an its branches carefu lly and promptly executed. 














EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, E.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lp. 


eqences. —This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, | 
creating pier 9 and Temporary Assistance to principals and 


engaged as Cae of Newspapers. 
MEMBE IP.— aa Man or Woman firogghowt, the United 
whether Pub — 


— a er, Employer, or 
Emplo: AS oo Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy { pon orm of Five Shillings eee. or Three 
Guineas <3 ite "provide that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in 7 event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

. and the bag oe 201. per annum each. 
asthe “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
seaee the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Qu Queen Victoria, provides 20/1. a year each for Six Widows of 








Clear Carbon Copies. 
Miss F. ra FLINT, 50, Moorgate Street. 
yt rs WRITING of every description carefully 


tly executed at home. 8d. per 1,000. 15,000, 6d. per 1,000. 
Du yond ve z and Co) Lopring. Translations, Shorthand. Gambrid Local 
iss NANCY McFA NE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


A UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with ‘complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Mallendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 














UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, LECTURES, &e., 
intelligently TYPE- WRITTEN 10d. r 1,000 words. ‘Carbo 

copy, half-price. Research ; Assistance. Clients waited 

upon.—Mies TAPP, Rosebank, Great t Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 





= 
rnament, including Becker und Hefner's Scteute der Re 

naissance, 3 vols., Destailleur. Estampes relatives a l’Ornamenta- 
tion, 2 vols., Wilton House Paes, by by Sqeur ay 2 1 e. Graves's 
Dictionary of the Royal Academy, 8 vols., &c.—A_se' Archmol ogia 
,~ 1918, | wat wola.—Pickering'* fine Edition of Walton, an Cotton's 
ls. —Handsomely bound sets of Macaulay, Froude, Green, 

ra others First Editions, ke: 5 also a Collection of Recent Publi- 
cations in all B of L from the Libraries of two 


Revi: vee. 
. To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Books on Folk-Lore from the Library of the late Mr. 
ALFRED NUTT. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL mf 
AUCTION, at Chan: Lane 
DURING ‘PROBMIEN the COLLBOTION of BUOKS ON GELiIG 
FOLK-LORE AND KIN SUBJECTS, formed by the late 
Mr. KT PRED DN Tr esos ~~ aaa the Folk-Lore Society's Publications, 
and the Journal of 7 Hetleote Studies, together with two other smali 
Libraries mainly comprising Books on Folk-Lore. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





Engravings. 
purtick & SIMPSON will SELL aby AUCTION, 


at their ome, 47, Sateasten Suse, , RIDAY, 
Pocono 21, at minutes lock precisely, FANCY 
SUBJECTS of the “GARLY ENG Ise an FRENCH SOHOOLS— 
| a ot cee Etchings and Engravings—and Water - Colour 
Drawings. 








Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of LACY 
CLARKE, Esq., removed from Adelaide Crescent, Hove, 
Sussex, and other Properties. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 4 AUCTION, 
t their House, 47, Leto ester Square. W.C., the END OF 
NOVEMBE ~s BOOKS an d MANUSCRIPTS. fueludin the above 
Properties et ising Standard Works in a Branches o terature 
First itions—Books on the Drama, Sport, Travel, 
Architecture aud the Fine Arts—Books with Coloured Plates—Rare 
Early Printed Books and a ae Letters and Docu- 
ments—and many other interesting items. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
SALES by AUCTION. at atg cites, a et act 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

-.... MONDAY, November 17, and THURSDAY, 
ovember 20, the COLLECTION of SILVER PLATE formed by 
te FITZHENRY, Esq., deceased. 
On TUESDAY, November 18, and Following 
,and MONDAY, November 24, and Two Following Days, the 
———- of WORKS of ART, formed by J. H. FITZH NRY, 


On FRI FRIDAY, November 21, OLD PICTURES 
a — the Property of the late J. H. FITZHENRY, Esq., 








STEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Curiosities. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms. 38, _ Street, Covent Gard London, 
the CONTENTS OF TWELVE CASES OF PORCELAIN, JADE 


CARVINGS, &c., received direct from China, to be 
reserve. 

At 2.45 o’clock, ENGLISH and CONTI- 
NENTAL CHINA—Plated Articles—Jewellery—Antique Silk Work 
Pictures— Mini: d Miscell Items. 


sold without 





On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catal 


Printers. 


ARAN Pete PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, N 

MIT ESTIMATES for ali kinds of feton Nie 
PP PERI DICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's 


lino ti, 
on 











TYPE. WRITING by Specialist in Scientific 
and Lite MSS. Also from Shorthand Notes (Pitman’s). 
Some years’ experience on the ey Press.—Mrs. PLATT, F.1.P.8., 
Foxhall House, Felixstowe. Tel. 1 


YPE-WRITING, 8d. 1,000 words, Carbon 
Copies 2d. Authors’ Mas. of every description. Perfect work 
T 3 dozen. Certificated. Highest 

Speci: —DOROTHY JACKSON, Kersey Tower, 











Felixstowe. 


'YPE-WRITING, TRANSLATIONS—prompt, 

effective—by ex rienced Literary Typist. Authors’ MSS. care- 

folly typed. Speciality, French and German. Terms moderate.— 
5, Hanley House, Hanley Road, Stroud Green, N. 











Catalogues. 


Pinrave EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
wy Dickens, ancmerne, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus. 
and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &. The 
—— Fy choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. OATA- 
LOGUES issued and sent post free on application. Books wa 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W. 





ATALOGUE No. 60.—Drawings, Engravings, 
and BOOKS — Engravings after Turner and Girtin — r 
Studiorum— Etchings by Ruskin, Palmer, &c. — Illustrated Books 
—Books from = elmscott and Doves Presses— Works by John 
Ruskin. _ Post oan Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS.—CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 
See ase BOOKS, being Selections from several well- 
known Libraries, t free. Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 
R. ATKINSON, on ‘Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London; Tele- 
phone 1642 Sydenham. 


LD AND RARE BOOKS.—CATALOGUE of 

choice Suty Printed Books, with facsimiles, post free on applica- 

tion. Inspection invited of our Stock of Prints and Books. Just 

ublished, CATALOGUE No.1. New Series, containing rare Italian 

iterature, Art, Travel, Early Scientific Works, &.— DAVIS & 

Ube 24, Museum Street, London, W.C. (two doors from Mudie’s 
rar, 











OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGU I make 
a special feature - exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my eT aaa list of 2,000 Books I t 
t free. — R’'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
‘irmin; - Say Pees Peerage, 1910, new, 158.—Botan: 
shire, by Amphlett, Rea, and Bagnall, new, 5. 6d., publighed 2 2is. 








Provident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 


Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advantages :— 


a. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


For further information apply to THE SPCRaTARY f thi 
} Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, - . 








wen - ge ge pene. provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
‘oman, 201., ly subscribed in memory of the late John 
—_ who tied on on = 6, 1882, nae was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the A He an active and leading part 
throughout the Fe gone period of the itation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “* es On wledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch ——— of this Inetitution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
niet election to its benefits. 

e “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25l. per annum for 
an, in 7 and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who ‘died May 

axt principal fe features ot the Rules poreening election to all Pensions 

Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
pa —_ not less than . years preceding application ; (2) not less 
— five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
least te’ B peere. 
RELI ‘Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Hewsvendors or their servants 
who may d fo 4 Members of the Institu- 
tion; and, subject to investigation, = te awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements of each 
w. WILKIE JONES, samen 











Magazines, Kc. 


BULWER LYTTON: 
An Exposure of the Errors of his 
Biographers. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED FROST. 


Price One Shilling net. 
This work was published before the a Biography hae me: Earl of 
L —. who says in his Preface :—“ To Frost, Vicar Choral 
of Bt Paul's Cathedral, I am under alae obligation is his careful 
patna of my manuscript, and for many valuable suggestions. His 
accuracy in all matters of chronology, and his attention to details, 
ae enabled me to avoid many errors. He brought to my notice some 
a facts which I should not have discovered without his help; 
in many respects he has rendered me valuable assistance.” 


AN EXPOSURE 
OF THE ORTON CONFESSION 
OF THE TICHBORNE CLAIMANT. 


By W. A. F. Price One Shilling net. 

This work was written before ‘The Tichborne Tragedy’ by Mr. 
M. E. Kenealy, though not published till afterwards. In the latter 
work Mr. Kenealy says:—"*Tothe able reviewer who signs himself 
‘W. A. F.,’and who ag" contributed to the Press more articles on the 
Case than any other living writer, 1 take pleasure in publicly 
acknowledging the valuable assistance he has given me in dealing 
with several of the ‘knotty points’ of the two famous trials.” 


e 
“LYNWOOD & CO., Limited, 12, Paternoster Row. 





JUST OUT. 


THE CHILD AND THE MAN. 


By WILLIAM (FRASER) Se ri 
B.A. Cantab., Barrister-at-Law, & 

A Study of Transcendental Problems in the. light of alleged 
discovery of new forces in Nature (cf Nature, August ; Knowledge, 
October, 1913, ‘The Nature of X Kays,’ and T heory of the Third Body; 
also problems discussed Philosophical senenetne, Uctober, to which 

the present work offers some reply. Price 
Messrs. JOHN KING (Publishers ot Kuowiadoe, Ealing ; 
and all Bookseller 
Plates, &c., from Réntgen : 6d. 


[OPSLEY’s FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 


POETRY. 
By W. P. COURTNEY. 
SEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
For Nov. 10, 24, 1906; Jan. 5, Feb. 2, Avet | 13, May 25, June 8, Aug. 17, 
Sept. 7, Nov. 16, Dec. 7, 1907; Jan. 4, March 7, April 25, June 1. 


Aug. 8, _ 26, Oct. 17, Nov. 21, 1908; Jan. 23, Feb. 20, April 24 
July 24, 1909. 





Price for the 23 Numbers, 78. 6d. ; or free by post, 88. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 


GOssETT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
SEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
For JULY 6, 13, 27; AUGUST 3, 17, 24; and SEPTEMBER 7, 1912. 
Price for the Seven Numbers, 2s. 4d.; or free by post, 2s. 7d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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NEW EDITIONS of SAMUEL BUTLER 


THE 


net. 
net. 4d. each 


THE “A Novel of Ideas.” 


LITTLE WICKET GATE 
By ALGERNON PETWORTH. —o« 


‘*His description of an ideal state is extraordinarily 
fascinating ; it introduces us to a group of characters quite 
outside our experience, and yet beautifully human.” 

THE Morning Post. 


LITTLE WICKET GATE 
By ALGERNON PETWORTH. a. 


“*Most interesting. The author has gone to the root of 
things.”—Morning Post. 











** A most notable and remarkable book.”’—Academy. 


ON THE TRUTH OF DECORATIVE 


ART. By LIONEL DE FONSEKA. Qs, 6d. net. 
‘*A book of astonishing originality, combining the poetic 
in style with the epigrammatic in thought.” 
i _Oxford Fortnightly. 








‘* A very live book of travel.”—Oz/ford Chronicle. 


The TOUR of a SOCIALIST ROUND 
THE WORLD. By w.w.Mooptir. | 5s. net. 


** He has a talent for caustic comment.”— Atheneum. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE FUTURE. 


By H.G. WELLS. New Edition. 1s. net; postage 14d. 








THE MALADY OF THE IDEAL: a Study 
cao and Amiel. By VAN WYCK BROOKS. 


THE SMALL FAMILY SYSTEM: Is it 
Injurious or Immoral? By 0. V. DRYSDALE, D.Sc. 18. net. 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
REVOLUTIONARY SYNDICALISM. 


AN EXPOSITION AND A CRITIOISM. By J. A. ESTEY, 
Ph.D. With an Introduction by L. LOVELL PRICE, M.A., 
Reader in Economic History in the University of Oxford. Demy 
8yvo, cloth, 7s. Gd. net. (Inland Postage 4d.) 

The author aims at explaining what Syndicalism is, what 
changes it would make in existing society, and how it would 
bring those changes about; the various features of Syndicalism 
are fully illustrated and explained ; the quarrel with Parliamen- 
tary Socialism; the method of direct action as exemplified in 
the General Strike; and the proposals for the organization, 
political and economic, of future society. 


THE LAND AND THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. [Jn the Press. 


An Inquiry into the Economic Use of Land, with Suggestions for 
By T. E. MARKS, Member of Surveyors’ Institution. 
i HUGH EDWARDS, M.P., Author 
George.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
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(Inland Postage 4d.) 

The work contains numerous graphic descriptions, which 
arrest the attention of the thinker. Among the subjects dealt 
with are the following:—The Economic Misuse of Land; Land 
retained for Sport and Pteasure ; Sub-division of unduly large 
Estates ; The Effect of the Budget of 1909-10; Game Laws; Rural 
Wager, H i i lation; Trust Estates; Copyhold 
Tenure, its abolition considered; an exhaustive and critical 
inquiry into the Single Tax proposals, &c. 


AN AGRICULTURAL FAGGOT. 


[In the Presa. 
By R. H. REW, O.B., Assistant Secretary Board of Agri- 
culture. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Contents.—Introduction— Farming in Olden Times—Agriculture 
under Free Trade—English Markets and Fairs—The Migration of 
Agricultural Labourers—The Middleman in Agriculture -Com- 
bination among Farmers—Co-operation for Selling Farm Produce 
—The Nation’s Food Supply—Selling Stock by Live Weight— 
British and French Agriculture. 








THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER. 


A History of the English Agricultural Labourer. By 
Dr. W. HASBACH, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Kiel. With a Preface by SIDNEY WEBB, 
LL. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 4d.) 
Manchester Guardian —**No more valuable literary aid could 
be given to the fruitful study of the problems of rural regenera- 
tion, and no student of the subject can in future afford to 
overlook Dr. Hasbach’s book.” 


P. S. KING & SON, 
Orchard House, Westminster. 








JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Bohemian Days in Fleet Street. 
By a JOURNALIST. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Evening Standard says :—‘‘ The author has delineated with no little charm and lucidity phases of a Bohemianism 
that has to a large extent passed away. His book is a quarry of anecdote, amusing and illuminating.” 

The Globe says :—‘‘ Full of good things well told—a delightful book, which is something more than a collection of 
good stories.” 


Rose Bertin: 
The Creator of Fashion at the Court of Marie Antoinette. 
By EMILE LANGLADE. English Version by Dr. A. 8S. RAPPOPORT. With Photogravure 
and 24 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ Dr. Rappoport has done a good literary deed in translating Mons. Langlade’s highly 
amusing and charming work.” 


Eugene de Beauharnais: 

The Adopted Son of Napoleon. 
By VIOLETTE M. MONTAGU, Author of ‘Sophie Dawes, Queen of Chantilly,’ ‘The 
Scottish College in Paris,’ &. With Photogravure, 24 Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


15s. net. 
The Globe says :—‘‘ Miss Montagu is to be congratulated alike in her subject and on the manner in which she has 
treated it. She has an easy, agreeable style and an admirable sense of proportion.” 


Robespierre and the Women he Loved. 
By HECTOR FLEISCHMANN. English Version by Dr. A. 8. RAPPOPORT. With 
Photogravure and 19 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
Those who have always regarded Robespierre as the austere and incorruptible—a sort of Nero or Claudius—will be 
astonished to learn that, in spite of his utter lack of physical attraction, he was always surrounded by a crowd of 
worshipping women : was, in truth, the idol of the women of the Revolution. 


The Purpose: 
Reflections and Digressions. 
By HUBERT WALKS. With Portrait of Author in Photogravure. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
[Ready shortly. 
Mr. Hubert Wales’s object in this book is to discuss serious subjects in a style and within a compass compatible with 
modern exigencies and habits. He draws aside the curtain, appears in his own person, and talks familiarly with his 
readers upon such absorbing and vital topics as Life and Death, Ethics, Sex and Beauty. 


Gun Dogs. 
By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S8., Author of ‘Terriers: Their Points and 
Management.’ With 46 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, §s, net. 
Invaluable to all who are interested in this branch of rural pastime. As far as can be ascertained, it is the only work 
which is exclusively devoted to dogs expressly used and bred for work in connexion with the gun. 


Engineering as a Profession. 
By A. P. M. FLEMING, M.I.E.E., and R. W. BAILEY, Wh.Sc. Crown 8vo, 288 pages, 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Times says :—‘‘ Gives a general outline of the field of engineering activity, and sets forth the present facilities 
for obtaining satisfactory training and employment, with conditions of entry to the leading engineering institutions.” 


Home Exercise and Health: 

Five Minutes’ Care to the Nerves. 
The Rational System of Exercising for Health rather than mere Strength. By PERCIVAL 
G. MASTERS, B.A. Cantab. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (2nd Edition.) 


A System of Exercises devised to promote health, and not muscle development only. It particularly aims at 
building up the nervous system. 


Looms of Silence. 
By ADELE WARREN. A Volume of Verse. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Airs of the Harp. 
By JOHN GEOFFREY HOLLINS. A Volume of Verse. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 








FICTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ELUSIVE WIFE bes ne ara Paes es ai .. BR. PENLEy 
THE VAUDEVILLIANS ane oi ron ae na sas ... ANONYMOUS 
LOVE ON SMOKY RIVER (2rd Impression) ... THEODORE GoopRIvGE ROBERTS 
A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCE CHARLES LowENTHAL (‘‘ Low Lathen”) 
A SOCIAL INNOCENT as in Ricuarp Str. JoHn CoLtTuurst 
LOT’S WIFE ve Wee A. M. Jupp 
THE EURASIAN _..... ve bas Henry Bruce 
THE PARAMOUNT SHOP in ..» H. MAXWELL 
YOUNG EVE AND OLD ADAM .-» Tom GALLon 
GREEN GIRL . Mrs. Henry Trprerr 





SOWING CLOVER ... 3 wae a Be bee GEORGE WoviL 
THE WISDOM OF THE FOOL... By ‘‘Coronet ” 
ETELKA ia ean = ase ius aa STANLEY Forp 


.. Hat D’Arcy 
Nat Govutp 


A HANDFUL OF DAYS iss wes 
A FORTUNE AT STAKE (2nd Impression) 


LOVE’S SENTINEL ... ae os Ls oa bie FLORENCE WARDEN 
AN OFFICER AND A— ia as - a ask E. D. HENDERSON 
MAZE OF SCILLY ..... si ods ins a ae Sa «oe KE. J. Tippy 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 12-14, NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON 
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HEINEMANN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 








ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK 
OF PICTURES. (43 tatSanetion by “sit 
A. T. QUILLER-COUCH Q”). Cr. Ato, 15s. net. 





The Collected Essays of EDMUND 
GOSSE, C.B. LL.D. ts‘neveach.” 
I. Seventeenth-Century Studies. 

II. Gossip in a Library. 


III. Critical Kit- Kats. 
IV. French Profiles. 
V. Portraits and Sketches. 








THE BOOKLOVERS’ EDITION. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FATHER AND SON. Bos"23598 


EMINENT FIGURES IN FRENCH HISTORY. 
With Illustrations. Large demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE DUCHESSE DE CHEV- 
REUSE. By.LOvIS BATTIFOL. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


By LOUIS BARTHOU, 
MI RAB EAU. ” Pease ¢ Tae. 
2nd IMPRESSION. By E. W. STEAD. 
MY FATHER: Personal and 


Spiritual Reminiscences. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 





A CONFEDERATE GIRL’S 
DIARY “"yeny sro, 6s. net. 


FIFTY CARICATURES. y max 


BEERBOHM. Small crown 4to, 6s. net. 











FOUR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
MOTHER GOOSE. hives ine 


trated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Sq. crown 
8vo, 6%. net. 


THE STORY OF CHANTICLEER 
Adapted from the French of EDMOND ROSTAND 
by FLORENCE HANN. Illustrated in Colour 
by J. A. SHEPHERD. Sq. cr. 8vo, 68. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR 
A Book for Children. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
Illus. in Col. by BYAM SHAW. Sq. cr. 8vo, 68. net. 


BLOSSOMS FROM A 
JAPANESE GARDEN. ‘riwoutosa. 


With 20 Illustrations in Colour by Japanese 
Artists. Square crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








“OUR POETS.” 





; JR SY) . 
Knave of Hearts. 33, ANTBUR SYMONS 


2 By LAURENCE BINYON. 
A ugurtes. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Aphrodite, and Other Poems. 
By JOHN HELSTON. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


By J. MASEFIELD. 


The Daffodil Fields. Cr. 8vo, 38, 6d. net. 








NOVELS OF THE MOMENT. ,®%. 





HALLCAINE. The Woman Thou Gavest Me. 
The Dark Flower. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


F. TENNYSON JESSE. The Milky Way. 


MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. _ Set to Partners. 
FRANCIS TOYE. Dianaand Two Symphonies. 


CHARLES TURLEY. A Band of Brothers. 
JOSEPH KEATING. 
JAMES PROSPER. The Mountain Apart. 
A. de O. Indiscretions of Dr. Carstairs. 
GERTRUDE HALL. The Truth about Camilla, 
GEORGE WILLOUGHBY. The Victims. 
SADIE KATHERINE CASEY. Libby Ann. 


The Perfect Wife. 





BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


RICHARD WAGNER 


Composer of Operas 
By JOHN F. RUNCIMAN 


Musical Critic to the Saturday Review. 
Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
A full and impartial study of the great musician and a critical examination of his works. 





| THE FUTURE OF THE THEATRE. 


| By JOHN PALMER, Dramatic Critic to the 
Saturday Review. Crown 8vo, Qs. 6d. net. 





WAR AND WOMEN. 


From Experience in the Balkans 
and Elsewhere. 
By Mrs. ST. CLAIR STOBART, Founder of | 

the peo be Convoy Corps. With a Preface | 

by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B. With 32 | illi wri 8 . = 
Giuceuiionn, Oe 04 oak A brilliantly-written forecast of dramati: 

A record of some brilliant work rendered by a 
band of noble women during the recent war. 


| history of special interest to playgoers and those 
| interested in the stage. 


THE COMEDY OF MANNERS 


A History 1664-1720 
By JOHN PALMER 


Sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford ; Dramatic Critic to the Saturday Review. 
Demy 8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 
‘*Thic handsome volume should do a great deal to clear away mists, and is therefore deserving of a 
cordial welcome even from those who may not agree with all its author's conclusions.” — all Mall Gazette. 
‘* We have nothing but praise for Mr. Palmer’s sound and sensible criticism, which every lover 
and student of literature and the drama would do well to read.”—Globe. : 
‘*Mr. Palmer’s book is the most sensible treatment of its subject since Hazlitt.” —Outlook. 


ROUND ABOUT A ~~ 
POUND A WEEK. 
By Mrs. PEMBER REEVES. Crown 8vo, 





THE STANDARD “NAPOLEON.” 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSSI, Litt.D., Reader in 
Modern History, University of Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net. 
New, Kevised, and Cheaper Edition. With An examination of what is meant by life in 
Photogravure Frontispiece and Maps and | London on one pound a week. ‘The result of the 
Plans. 1 vol., 1,126 pp., 6s. net. author’s investigations prove that a healthy family 


= =e - cannot b red i nt oundings "9 
THE NEW AIL INEMENT OF LIFE — : ene et surroundings on ‘‘ round 


Concerning the Mental Laws of a Greater _ 
Personal and Public Power. THE FUTURE OF THE 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE. Post 8vo, ’ 
3s. 6d. net. WOMEN’S MO VEMENT. ; 
The author’s main object in this new volume is | By Mrs. H. M.S W ANWICK, M.A. Withan 
to sift out the fundamental truths of real Introduction by Mrs. FAWCETT. 2s. 6d. net. 
Christianity. He separates them from the many Mrs. Swanwick writes from a wide and deep 
half-truths and errors which nowadays so often knowledge gained from many years of active work, 
overlay them. Like all Mr. Trine’s books, it will | and her book will be read with burning interest. 
inspire to better living and better thinking, and —— 
pened on a little ee ee willdo TORYISM. A Political Dialogue. 
towar tho attainment of true Rappiness, By K. G. FEILING, M.A., Student of Christ 
THE GOVERNMENT OF MAN. Church, sometime Fellow of All Souls College, 


: sae Oxford. With an Introduction by F. E. 
A istory of Siies Na ——. Pe SMITH, K.C. M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d-net. 
35. 6d. net. ies a ? Mr. Feiling introduces four figures to represent 


: : | the various aspects of Toryism. They discuss in 
The title of this book was suggested by the turn all the burning political questions of the hour 


, , , : ' 
following passage from fontesquieu, which —Home Rule, Tariff Reform, Woman Suffrage, the 


perhaps best defines its scope :— , , - : 
“Men are governed by many things, by climate, View which. ie emphasized is not that ‘of. the 
religion, laws, precept, example, morals, and ; A 
partisan press or platform. 


manners, which act and react upon each other, and 

all combine to form a general temperament.” THE WORLD OF LABOUR 

THE KING’S GOVERNMENT. A Discussion of the Present and Future of 

A Study of the Growth of the Central Trade Unionism. 

Administration. By G. D. H. COLE, B.A., Fellow of 
By R. H. GRETTON, M.A., formerly Demy Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown, 8vo, 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, Author of ‘A 
Modern History of the English People.’ 








s. net. 
This book is the first comprehensive study of 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. its subject since Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s ‘ Industrial 
Contents: — Introduction — First Traces of Democracy.’ Uncompromising in outlook, 
Departments, 1066-1377—The Rise of the Secre- | vigorous and pointed in style, it will prove of 
taries, 1377-1688 — Ministerial Responsibility, | burning interest to all who are interested in the 
1688-1800—The Rise of the Modern System. | struggle between capital and labour. 





Write for Messrs. Bell’s Autumn List or Prospectuses of any Books which specially interest you. 





G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., Pusiispers, LONDON, W.C. 
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Cassell’s Notable Announcements 


Complete List of Announcements post free on receipt of post card 





Published this Week 


Behind the Veil at the Russian Court 


A BOOK OF STARTLING REVELATIONS 
By Count Paul Vassili 


This volume is a series of glimpses of the inner lives of nearly 250 personages of various ranks and eminence who have been intimately 

assuciated with the Governmental] and social activities of the land of the Tsars during the last sixty years. Many secrets are revealed, the 

appalling motives for many things which perplex the world are laid bare, and the true situation of many things of which hitherto only I 

hearsay data has filtered through is told in unbiased language. Prospectus post free. 6s. net 
With a fine Series of Photogravure Plates. Medium 8vo. 








Just Published 





Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope 
A NEW LIGHT ON HER LIFE AND LOVE AFFAIRS 
By Frank Hamel 


The present book will do a great deal to dispel the mystery that for so long has enshrouded her name, and will account in large 

measure for Lady Hester Stanhope’s long self-exile in the East, for which, up till now, only altogether inadequate reasons have 

been advanced. Frank Hamel has been so fortunate as to discover many unpublished letters from Dr. Charles Meryon, Lady Hester’s 

private physician; and a large number of passages in Lady Hester’s letters that have so far been withheld from the public also 15 

appear for the first time, together with a number of other hitherto unpublished letters. Prospectus post free. s. net 





With 20 Illustrations, including Portraits, Views, Facsimiles of Letters, dc. Medium Svo, cloth gilt. 


The Country of ‘The Ring and the Book’ 


By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 


In a two-column article entitled ‘ A Browning Pilgrimage’ the Times says: ‘‘ The scheme of this book is like a Royal invitation—it is a 
command to be accepted and obeyed by every loyal lover of Browning's great poem...... Behind the beauty and the fascination of the 
scene lurks the still deeper tascination of a tragedy sweeping from point to point through the act which preluded the final catastrophe. 
Thus to travel will be to many an irresistible suggestion.” ‘* The vivid reconstruction of the story and an artistic resumé of the poem 


combine together to leave us immensely in the debt of the author for making Browning’s poem far more actual and living to us than ever 15 
it was before.” —LHvening Standard. Prosnectus post free. s. net 





With Colour Frontispiece, 106 Illustrations, Plans and Maps. Cloth gilt. 


The Country of Sir Walter Scott. 








From Naval Cadet to Admiral ' 


BY ADMIRAL SIR R. H. HARRIS, K.C.M.G. K.C.B. By CHARLES 8S. OLCOTT. 
“This life of a distinguished ofticer who has rendered his country This is a delightful book fer the Scott-lover. The author explored 
notable service will be read with profit by civilians and naval officers. Lt Scotland as far North as the Shetland Islands, and through a large part 
mirrors the Navy during a period of rapid transition.”—Daily Telegraph. of England and Wales, wherever a beautiful or interesting picture might 
With 12 pages of Illustrations. Medium svo. 12s. net _ be found connected with the life and work of the Master of Abbotsford. 
Profusely illustrated with exquisite photographs. Cloth gilt. 6s net 
What of the Navy ? 
. . 
By ALAN BURGOYNE, M.P. Famous Paintings 
__ “The book is warmly commended to every one who really feels it is (Second Series.) With Text and 50 Pictures superbly reproduced by the 
part of his duty in life to be as clearly informed as possible, without Three-Colour Process on canvas surface paper. Vol. 2 
undue expenditure of time and energy, upon the Navy, its functions, and its Among some of the world-famed artists who are represented are: iti 
story.”—The Navy. 5 Reynolds, Murillo, Rossetti, Rubens, Gainsborough, Meissonier, Millais, 12 
With 8 pages of Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. Ss net Corot, and Josef Israels. s. net 





SANE SEX BOOKS. 
‘‘If these books had been in vogue earlier many a man and woman would have been 


saved the doubt and danger of blundering blindly towards knowledge of life. . 
All these books are worthy of serious attention.’’—7. P.’s Weekly. 
Written by eminent professional men and women whose duties have brought them into almost daily 


contact with the problems with which they deal, the ‘‘ Questions of Sex” books are clean, 
healthy, scientific, and direct answers to the questions that must be answered. 


“Questions of Sex” Series 
The First Four Volumes Published. 
LIFE AND ITS BEGINNINGS. _ (for Girls under 12.) Dr. HELEN WEBB. 
WHAT A BOY SHOULD KNOW. _ (For Boys under 12.) 


Dr. A. T. SCHOFIELD and Dr. PERCY VAUGHAN-JACKSON. 


FROM GIRLHOOD TO WOMANHOOD. _ (For Girls above 12.) 


Dr. ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. 


BEFORE I WED, or YOUNG MEN AND MARRIAGE. 


Sir THOMAS CLOUSTON, M.D. LL.D. 
Price 2s. 6d. net per volume. Of all Booksellers. 


FREE on receipt of post card.—A brochure giving fuller details and contents of each volume 


CASSELL & CO. LTD. LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


NEW EDITION, WITH 12 ADDITIONAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR, 


Just So Stories. By RUDYARD 
KIPLING. .With Illustrations by the 
Author, and 12 additional Illustrations 
in Colour by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 
4to, 6s. net. 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


TheCrescent Moon, Child 


Poems. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. net. [Nov. 21. 


Sadhana: The Realisation 


of Life. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE, Author of ‘Gitanjali.’ Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Nov. 21. 

*,* This volume contains some of the lec- 
tures which Mr. Tagore has been delivering 
in the course of the year to large audiences 
in Oxford, London, and elsewhere, and will 
no doubt be welcomed by his many admirers. 








Property: Its Duties and 
Rights — Historically, 
Philosophically, and Reli- 
giously Regarded. 4 Series of 
Essays by Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, Canon 
Rashdall, A. D. Lindsay, Dr. Vernon 
Bartlet, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, H. G. 
Wood, M.A., and Canon Scott Holland. 


With Introduction by the Bishop of 
Oxford. 8vo, 5s. net. [Mov. 21. 





THIRD AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


A People at School. By #. 
FIELDING HALL, Author of ‘The 
Soul of a People,’ &c. Third and 
Cheaper Impression. Extra crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 





FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED, 
OF VOL. Il. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. 


By the Right Hon. Sir H. E. ROSCOE, 
F.R.S., and C. SCHORLEMMER, F.RB.S. 
Vol. Il. THE METALS. Fifth Edition, 
a revised by the Right Hon. 
Sir H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and others. 
8vo, 30s. net. 





Philosophy of the Prac- 


tical, Economic and Ethic. 
Translated from the Italian of BENE- 
DETTO CROCE. By DOUGLAS 
AINSLIE, B.A.(Oxon.), M.R.A.S. 8vo, 
12s. net. 


Globe. —‘‘ Mr. Ainslie has earned our grati- 
tude by opening the gate to this fine field of 
thought. It is a field which no one inter- 
ested in these high questions can venture to 
leave unexplored.” 





The Vocation of Woman. 
By ETHEL COLQUHOUN (Mrs. 
Archibald Colquhoun), Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


Times.—‘‘ A sober, painstaking examina- 
tion of the position of women in modern 
society, written by one who has read widely 
on the subject and devoted much thought to 
it.” 





Roads from Rome. By ANNE 
C. E. ALLINSON. Globe 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


*,* Sketches of the Roman poets and men 
of letters. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Constable’s New Books 


J. M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH 


LITERARY THEATRE 
By Maurice Bourgeois. 


Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

JOHN MASEFIELD writes: ‘* Let me congratulate you 
-.-.on a very remarkable and most delightful piece of 
writing. Valuable and stimulating, just in its criticism, 
and wonderful in its research and care. I am sure that 
you will find a very great and general reward from all 
over the world wherever good work is known.” 


A Neapolitan edy 

MAS’ANIELLO By Marie Hay 

Author of ‘ Winter Queen,’ ‘German Pompadour,’ &c. 
Illustrated Frontispiece. 6s. net. 











THE LIFE OF CHARLES ELIOT 


NORTON from His Letters and Notebooks 
Extra crown 8vo, 2 vols. 21s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF LI HUNG CHANG 


Being a selection from the Journals of the Merve b 
now first put into English and Chronologically 
mass. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
108. 6d. net. 


GREEK IMPERIALISM 


Ex. crown 8vo, 88. 6d.net. By W.S. Fergusson 


‘How valuable and how suggestive the volume is, 
and how well worth the trouble of studying with every 
care.” —Atheneum, 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY 


78. 6d. net. By Henry Wickham Steed 


‘‘ This is one of the most valuable books upon foreign 
— that have issued from the press in recent years. 

he author is a close and accurate observer, an un- 
biased _ critic, and one who has the gift of piercing 
through political forms to the realities which they cover. 
Mr. Steed has done a true service to political know- 
ledge....His book is a masterpiece of generalization, 
and probably the most perfect study of its subject that 
our language contains.” —Observer. 














TEN MORE PLAYS OF 
SHAKESPEARE 78. 6d. net. 
By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. LL.D. 
“The words one finds oneself using of Dr. Stopford 
Brooke’s gift of appreciation are such words as ‘ intui 


tion’ and ‘insight.’ ”—Times. 
“Sound, illuminating, distinguished work.”— Observer. 


THE TWO COLOUR-BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


Text by A. E. Johnson. Illustrated by Réné Bull 
With 16 Colour Plates (by the new colour process) 


and numerous drawings, Demy 4to, buckram, full 
gilt, 21s. net. 


___ EDITION DE LUXE OUT OF PRINT. 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 
TALES 


Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson 


With 16 Full-Page Colour Plates and numerous 
—- - black and white. Crown 4to, full gilt, 
. 6d. ne 


EDITION DE LUXE OUT OF PRINT. 


NEW POETRY. 
ODD NUMBERS By Dum-Dum 


Author of ‘Rhymes of the East,’ ‘The Crackling of 
horns,’ ‘ A Fool’s Paradise.’ 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED 
GLASS _ és. net. By Amy Lowell 


These poems show the influence of the modern French 
school in the careful and delicate quality of their 
technique and in the subtle and sophisticated emotions 
with which they deal ; but they are also infused with a 
very rare and unusual quality of emotion, which is 
lacking in so much of the work of to-day. 

‘The Road to Avignon’ is one of the best lyrics of 
recent years. 


PEACOCK PIE By Walter de la Mare 


Author of ‘ A Child’s Day,’ ‘ The Listeners,’ &c. 
38. 6d. net. 


“It is a book in which the sheer nonsense of Edward 
Lear or Lewis Carroll is combined with something of 
the tenderness of Stevenson. The whole book is full of 
joy.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LONDON 









































George Allen «Co.’s 
LIST 


BOOKS BY THE LATE 
DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M. 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY 
ITS SUCCESSES AND ITS FAILURES. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
THE WONDERFULCENTURY 
READER Selected and Adapted for 


Class Use. With over 120 Illustrations. 
2s. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper, 1s. 


VACCINATION A DELUSION 


Paper covers, ls. 











HILAIRE BELLOC. 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN 
AND ISEULT Rendered into Eng- 


lish from the French of J. Bédier. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
*.* M. Bédier’s version of this romance, drawn from 


old French poems of the XIIth century, was crowned 
by the French Academy. 





FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 
LIFE LESSONS FROM JOAN 





OF ARC Inustrated with 4 Pictures. 


in Colour and 7 in Black and White by 
Gaston Bussiére. Crown S8vo, Designed 
Cover, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Tells a tale of supreme human interest with a direct 
simplicity.”—Daily Telegraph. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BOOK. 


THAMES SIDE IN THE PAST 
By F. C. Hodgson, M.A. With 17 Full- 


Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
Cheaper Edition, 6s. net. 


**No one will regret the time spent over the book.” 
Evening Standard. 











TOLD IN THE INDIAN 
TWILIGHT By Arthur Lee Knight. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The coloured illustrations of this volume are of special 
interest, for they were executed by a native artist. 





A MAGNIFICENT ART-BOOK. 


HANS HOLBEIN THE 


YOUNGER 
By Arthur B. Chamberlain. 








Assistant Keeper of the Corporation Art 
Gallery, Birmingham. With 24 Full-Page 
Illustrations in Colour, and 228 in Black 
and White. 2 vols. demy 4to, cloth, gilt 
top, 3/. 3s. net. 
An exhaustive work, containing a full biography and 
description of every known picture by the artist. 





LONDON : 
GEORGE ALLEN AND CO. LTD, 
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Oxford University Press 





Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. 
Issued under the direction of C. H. FIRTH'‘and WALTER RALEIGH. 
I. Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds and their 
Representation in Contemporary Literature. 
By FRANK AYDELOTTE. 7s. 6d. net. 


II. Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565. 


By C.G. BAYNE. 8s, 6d. net. 


III. The House of Lords in the Reign of William III. 


By A. S. TURBERVILLE. 8s, 6d. net. 


English Historical Literature in the 
Fifteenth Century. 


By C. L. KINGSFORD. 8vo, 15s. net. " 


Genesis of Lancaster, or the Three Reigns of 
Edward II., Edward III., and Richard II., 1307-1399. 


By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, of Bamff. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 30s. net. 
With the above volumes the SCHOLARS’ HISTORY OF ENGLAND is now complete. 
Full Prospectus on application, 


The Rise and Fall of the High Commission. 
By R. G. USHER. 8vo, 15s. net. 

The King’s Council in England during 

the Middle Ages. 


By J. F. BALDWIN. With 4 Plates. 8vo, 18s. net. 


Essays in Legal History. 


Read before the International Congress of Historical Studies held in London in 1913. 
Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


England's Parnassus. 


Compiled by ROBERT ALLOT, 1600. Edited by CHARLES CRAWFORD. Crown 
8vo, 7s, 6d. net; on Oxford India Paper, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Panama Canal Controversy. 


A Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford on October 25, 1913, by Sir H. 
ERLE RICHARDS. 8vo, 2s. net. 


Life of Miguel de Cervantes. 


By J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. With a Collotype Reproduction of the newly 
discovered Portrait thought to be of Cervantes. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Collected Papers of Henry Sweet. 


Arranged by H.C. WYLD. 8vo, 18s. net. 


Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558. 


By J. A. WILLIAMSON. With 15 Plates. 8vo, 14s. net. 


Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity. 


By C. F. ADAMS. 8vo, 6s. net. 


A Companion to Classical Texts, 
By F. W. HALL. With7 Plates. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 


The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements. 


By E. T. LEEDS. With 13 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 5s, net. 


A History of Chess. 


By H. J. R. MURRAY. With 160 Illustrations, Royal 8vo, cloth, 38s, net; 
morocco back, 42s. net. 


The Primitive Church and Reunion. 
By Dr. W. SANDAY. Leather back, 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. 


Being the Bampton Lectures of the year 1886. By the late CHARLES BIGG. 
Reprinted with some Additions and Corrections by F. E. BRIGHTMAN, and with 
new Indexes. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. 


A simple account of the Celestial Bodies and their Motions. By E. O. TANCOCK. 
With 15 Plates. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD POETS 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each ; on Oxford India paper, from 5s., and in superior 
bindings. Each Volume contains a Photogravure Portrait. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


|The Poetical Works of William Blake. 


Edited by JOHN SAMPSON. With 15 Facsimile Title-Pages. 


A Century of Parody and Imitation. 
Edited by W. JARROLD and R. M. LEONARD. 
THE OXFORD EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
AUTHORS 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. net and 2s, per volume, and in various superior bindings. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Kingsley’s Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales for my 
Children. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 


Kingsley’s Poems (1848-70). 
Macaulay's Essays. 


2 vols. (one of Historical and one of Literary Essays). 


William Morris’s Prose and Poetry (1856-70). 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems and Translations, 
&c. (1850-70). 
A Century of Parody may also be obtained in this Series. 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 


Cloth boards, extra gilt back, 1s. net; sultan-red leather, limp, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net; 
lambskin, limp, gilt top, 2s. net ; and in other bindings. 


A Pocket Edition, each with a Portrait, printed on thin paper, limp cloth, gilt back and 
top, ls. net ; sultan-red leather, limp, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
William Morris’s Defence of Guenevere, Life and 
| Death of Jason, and Other Poems. 


Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market, The Prince’s 
Progress, and Other Poems. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems, Translations, &c. 
Whittier’s Selected Poems. 

Wordsworth’s Selected Poems, 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Round the Sofa. 


With Introduction by C. SHORTER. 


The Lord of the Harvest. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. With Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Selected English Letters (KV-XIX Centuries). 


Edited by M. DUCKITT and H. WRAGG. 

Selected English Speeches, from Burke to Gladstone 
Edited by EDGAR R. JONES, M.P. 

All the Volumes of Poetry in the WORLD’S CLASSICS can now be obtained in the 


OXFORD POCKET POETS. 


In special bindings, cloth, 1s. net per volume; leather, from 2s. net. 


Portraits of Dr. William Harvey. 


With 20 Portraits in Collotype. 4to, 21s. net. . 5 
[Published for the Historical Section of the Royal Society of Medicine. 


Facsimiles of Twelve Early English Manuscripts 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Edited, with Transcriptions, by W. W. GREG. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona in Boeotia, 


P.N. URE. With 19 Plates. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. , 
” [Reading University College Studies in History and Archaeology. 








COMPLETE [CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON: HUMPHREY j MILFORD, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


VOLUME I. READY NOV. 18. 


Macaulay’s 
History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. 


Edited by Prof. CHARLES HARDING 
FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, 
including 44 in Colour, and Photogravure 
Portrait. Uniform with the Illustrated 
Edition of Green’s ‘Short History of the 
English People.” In 6 vols. [Published 
Quarterly.) Vol. I. Super - royal 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
LORD LYTTON. 


The Life of Edward 

Bulwer, First Lord 

Lytton. By his GRANDSON, the 
EARL OF LYTTON. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘' These two infinitive 
fascinating volumes...... Upon Bulwer 
Lytton’s, public career, literary and 
political, and the whole age that he so 
essentially represented, a wealth of new light 
is shed by these volumes—there are some 
delightful glimpses of Lady Blessington, 
Disraeli, Macready, Dickens, Thackeray, 
and all the famous people of the early- 
Victorian salons.” 


The Life of Florence 


Nightingale, By sir EDWARD 
COOK. With Photogravure Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette. —‘‘Sir Edward has 
written a thousand pages, and never one of 
them that we could spare...... He has put the 
essence of saintliness into good literature 
and sober history.” 





THE EARL OF CROMER. 
Essays, Political and 


Literary, 1yO8=1913. By the 
Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, 
O.M. G.C.B. S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Times. — This collection of Lord Cromer’s 

* Political and Literary Essays’ is an engag- 

ing and an interesting volume.” 








Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. 
By HERMANN LEA. Fully illus- 
trated from Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘In brief, here is the 
definitive Baedeker to Wessex Land and the 
borders thereof which Mr. Hardy has wholly 
made his own, and made for others an im- 
perishable heritage. For only when interest 
in man and earth shall cease, before which 
the Greek Kalends will have arrived, will 
there come a time when the Wessex novels 
will cease to be a part of the world’s spiritual 
and intellectual wealth.” _ 

H. G. WELLS'S 38%. 
The Passionate Friends. 
6s. 
BY AUTHOR OF ‘CROCK OF GOLD.’ 
Here are Ladies. By JAMES 
STEPHENS, Author of ‘The Crock 
of Gold. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Spectator. — ‘‘ Marks a considerable ad- 
vance on ‘The Crock of Gold.’...... Whatever 
his medium or his mood, there is one constant 
factor in all of Mr. Stephens’s work, one 
quality which endures unchanged the wildest 
variations of tragedy and comedy —his ad- 
mirable control of the English tongue.” 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Custom of the 
Country. By EDITH WHARTON. 
Extra crown 8vo, 63. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp,, London. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT, 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 


By BASIL WILLIAMS. 


With Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 259. net. 
(On Monday nezt. 


CLIO, A MUSE, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS, 


Literary and Pedestrian. 
By G. M. TREVELYAN. 
With Map. Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—Clio, a Muse—Walking—George Meredith— 
Poetry and Rebellion—Poor Muggleton and the Classics— 
John Woolman the Quaker — The Middle Marches — If 
Napoleon had Won the Battle of Waterloo. 





NEW VOLUME OF PROF. CORY’S HISTORY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Rise of South Africa: 2 flstsry 


Origin of South African Colonization and of 
its Development. By G E. CORY, M.A. Vol. IL 
From 1820 to 1834. With 38 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
8vo, 188. 

*.* Vol. I. price 15s. 





The Origin and History of Irish 
Names of Places. *,";,. JOYC8. LL.D. 


Vol. IIL. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
*.* Vols. L. and IL., price 5s. each. 


A Manor Book of Ottery Saint 

M Edited by CATHERINE DURNING WHET- 
Ary. WAM and MARGARET, her Daughter. With 
a Note on the History of the Dependent Manor of 
Cadhay, by W. C. D. WHETHAM, F.R.S. 8vo, 73. 6d. 
net. 








« a Story of Queen Elizabeth 
Uncrowned * and the. Early Life of Francis 
**Bacon,”’ as told in his Secret Writings and in 
other contemporary records of her reign. By 
Cc. Y. C. DAWBARN, M.A., with Drawings by J. Y. 
DAWBARN, M.A. Crown 4to, 5s, net. 
Shakspere as a Playwright. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic 
Literature in Columbia University. With 4 Illustrations. 
8vo, 158. net. 








Love Triumphant, and Other 
By R. GORELL BARNES. Fcap. 4to 
Poems. s\'61-net. siete: 
““We desire to drawspecial attention to the poems of 
Mr. Ronald Gorell Barnes, for while they add their music 
to the growing chorus in the present rapid revival of Eng- 
lish Poetry, they have also a determinate and distinctive 
note that give them a place apart from other noticeable 
work. That note is the passionate sense of immortality 
which at every turn, whether Mr. Barnes is dealing with 
the idyllic notion of love or with the shy and hidden 
beauties of Nature, or with the forcefulness of modern 
science, touches the reader.”—Contemporary Review. 





William Morris’s Prose 


Romances. 
LONGMANS POCKET LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net each Volume. 


The Story of the Glittering Plain. 


n Monday next. 
The Wood Beyond the World. [Nearly ready. 
The Well at the World’s End. 2 vols. 


(Nearly ready. 


+ By R. C 
Modern Chess Openings. Bauriins, 
British Chess Champion, 1912-13, and J. H. WHITH, 
Hon. Secretary, Hampstead Chess Club With an 
Introduction by H KE. ATKINS, British Chess 
Champion, 1905-12. Specially compiled for Match and 
Tournament Players. SECOND EDITION, REVISED 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Thin Paper Edition, interleaved, 

5s. net. [On Monday next. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Baroque 
Architecture 


By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A. 
With 109 Illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net. 


There is probably no period of art about which 
less has been written in English than this, and the 
prevalent ignorance of the subject is well known 
among architects and the general public alike. 
In bridging so important a gap in the library shelf 
the author takes a new view of his period, and by 
considering architecture in relation to contem- 
porary history, manners, and religion enables the 
reader to judge for himself of the merits and 
influence of a misunderstood style. His criticisms 
are enhanced by an ample and interesting series of 
illustrations of the principal buildings descriled, 
many from his own sketches in all parts of Europe, 
and a full bibliography enables serious students to 
carry research further. The author is an archi- 
tect who has already written much of various 
aspects of this movement, which is attracting a 
good deal of interest at the present time. 


JAPAN’S INHERITANCE: 


The Country, its People, and Destiny. 
By E. BRUCE MITFORD. With Maps, 
Plans, and 70 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Observer says :—“ It has quite considerable claims to 
be the most interesting work on Japan. A consisient, 
brilliant, and conscientious account.. Mr. Mitford’s fresh 
ness of vision makes every page valuable.” 


LUXEMBOURG. 
By GEORGE RENWICK, F.R.G.S. Witha 
Map and 32 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Globe says :—“* Mr. Renwick has compiled the most 
charming description of the little Duchy of Luxembourg 
that can be imagined.” 
The Daily Chronicle says:—*‘ A jolly book about a read 
Ruritania.” 


ONE GENERATION OF 


A NORFOLK HOUSE. 
By AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Truth says:—‘‘Henry Walpole. a Jesuit Father and a 
member of a distinguished Norfolk family, was put to 
death at York in 1595. His story is utilized by Dr. Jessopp 
to focus into a living picture the condition of the Roman 
Catholic gentry in the later years of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and, incidentally, the author gives a most interesting 
pe of the manners, education, and social policy of the 

imes. 


OUR VILLA IN ITALY. 


By JOSEPH LUCAS. With 16 Full-Page 
Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. net. 
The Guardian says:—‘‘ A book which will delight every 
English lover of Italy.” 
The Outlook says :—‘‘ The chapter devoted to ‘The Furni- 
ture’ is really a most illuminating essay on old Italian 
furniture.” 


LIFE, EMOTION, & INTELLECT. 
By CYRIL BRUYN ANDREWS.  Cloti,. 
5s. net. 

The book contrasts the various forms of emotional expres- 
sion with the purely intellectual attempts at perfect order. 
The author is of opinion that emotional conflict lies at the 
root of human progress and development, and the varions 
forms of emotional outlet—such as Love, Religion, the 
Stage, and Crime—are severally dealt with. 


NOTES ON THE 
INTELLECTUAL CONDITION 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
A Rejoinder. By a SEXAGENARIAN 
LAYMAN. Paper boards, 1s. net. 

This is an effort to bring home in concrete form, not 
merely to members of the Church of England, but to all 
who take an interest in national religion and integrity, the 
danger to Church and nation in the Church’s adhering to 
doctrines and formulas which are admitted by those best 
qualified to pronounce an opinion to be hopelessly dis- 


credited. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Cloth, 
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GFORGE BORROW AND HIS CIRCLE ; ‘ -- 550 
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The Life of Florence Nightingale. By Sir 
Edward Cook. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


TRADITION assigned to Florence Night- 
ingale during her lifetime a fame which 
could almost be described as legendary ; 
but the legend is now established on the 
immutable foundation of fact, and around 
it plays the light of Sir Edward Cook’s 
brilliant, convincing biography. It is 
divided into two volumes, and the volumes 
are again very systematically divided into 
parts, chapters, and sections. Every ques- 
tionable reference or allusion is explained 
by a note, and there is a copious Index. 
The author does not disdain the use of the 
oratio recta, an‘ much labour and thought 
must have gone to the making of a work 
greatly complicated by the necessity of 
selection. But it shows excellent judg- 
ment and contains many passages which 
will move the most experienced reader to 
the thought that he is assisting at a 
revelation. 

30th the birthplace and the name of 
Florence Nightingale belong to the happy 
accidents of life, for the Nightingales 
were originally Shores, and the heroine’s 
real home was on the borders of Hamp- 
shire. Those, therefore, who are learned 
in the lore of coincidence, which is closely 
linked to the persistent paradox of facts, 
will like to note that the lady who was 
destined to illuminate more than one page 
of our national history actually lived to 
choose her own grave in the place where 
she might have been born, and that 
having completely despaired of bearing 
the burden of existence at an early age, 
she actually sustained it for twenty years 
beyond the Psalmist’s span. These little 





side-lights of truth have a romantic aspect 
in their relation to a remarkable character. 

“In my thirty-first year I see nothing 
desirable but death,” Miss Nightingale 
wrote. The phrase wiil be found repeated 
in many forms, but Sir Edward Cook 
finds in this nostalgic attitude many a 
redeeming feature. For the knowledge 
that *‘ here we have no continuing city ” 
lay deeply at the root of a diviner dis- 
content, to be made the basis of a firmer 
foothold where the shifting sands of ordi- 
nary sense denied the existence of so 
much as a rock on which to build. Even 
while she toyed with metaphysics, Flor- 
ence Nightingale found the rock, and 
planted her feet upon it. Intellect she 
had, but beyond a certain point its culti- 
vation brought her no particular comfort. 
The environment of a luxurious home she 
thought merely exasperating, the outlook 
of her nearest relatives tedious ; and love, 
which in the larger sense dominated her 
whole being, she simply calculated out of 
existence on the sexual and sentimental, 
or, as she terms it, the ‘* passional,”’ side. 
So her love-affairs came to nothing. On 
the other hand, there came a definite 
“call.” The idea of action having ap- 
pealed to her, sheer common sense de- 
clared that there must be salvation in a 
certain form of activity, and henceforward 
the ** mountains of difficulties *’ which pre- 
sented themselves were obstacles to be 
overcome. 


In the midst of the exacting turmoil | 


of after years not one, but many observers 
—Queen Victoria included—found occa- 
sion to remark that Miss Nightingale as 
a “man of business” was difficult to 
approach, and impossible to beat: this 
in spite of poor health which almost 
incredibly endured for the greater part 
of a very long lifetime. But behind that 
pathetic fact lay the crowded hours of 
patient pioneering in the Crimea. That 
work of Florence Nightingale’s, from 
1854 to 1856, is a notable event in our his- 
tory. The chapters which bring before 
us those days, with their strange tale of 
obdurate folly magnificently encountered, 
of darkness yielding inch by inch to the 
domination of light, and of sound common 
sense, never in danger except when the new 
movement achieved too great a popularity, 
will well bear reading, and reading yet 
again. Sir Edward Cook does not spare 
us the oft-told tale of the flitting shadow 
and the comforting lamp, and we do not 
see why he should. The tale is none the 
worse for the embellishments it has 
received. 

No doubt one of the chief factors in the 
immense success achieved was the readi- 
ness of Florence Nightingale to learn from 
others before she started out to teach. 
She was fertile of ideas always; but she 
had looked outside for experience, and 
the chapters relating to her studies at 
Kaiserswerth and in Paris are among the 
most enlightening of all. Knowledge 
once gained, her own keen perception was 
added, and then came the tug-of-war with 
prejudice and official powers. The idea 
of nursing men whom war had disabled 
was not altogether unfamiliar, even 





in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, and even in England. Abroad, 
religious orders gave occasional effect to 
the precept of charity, and the Kaisers- 
werth institution, though under auspices 
of professional piety, was like a halfway 
house to the rational system of nursing 
which at present holds the field, the actual 
development of which, as well as its 
general extension, we owe almost entirely 
to the energy of Florence Nightingale. 

This energy, after the feverish activity 
of warfare, was turned into fresh channels. 
The * Lady-in-Chief”’ had put her hand 
to the plough at a time when all eyes 
were upon her. When the limelight was 
turned off, she did not withdraw. Miss 
Nightingale, with shattered health, had 
her hours of gloom, but these, too, were 
used for planning, and in the light she was 
continually striking blows. She hit out 
like a man—** straight from the shoulder.”’ 

She had every possible qualification for 
a practical reformer. Her tremendous 
sense of the importance of business made 
her ‘a passionate statistician.”” She pos- 
sessed the literary sense also in a marked 
degree. To study books cr create them 
never became an essential object with 
one who had merged herself in the great 
actions which belong to exceptional op- 
portunities, but she might well have used 
her philosophical gifts in a manner more 
public than was actually the case. Her 
* Notes on Nursing ’ is still a useful text- 
book. Her * Suggestions for Thought’ 
have not yet seen the light. She was, 
perhaps, deterred from publication by 
the criticisms of candid friends, such as 
John Stuart Mill, who praised with caution, 
but, except as throwing light on her 
unique character, we do not know that 
any great purpose would be served by 
their complete issue. Some fragments of 
her teaching are given by her biographer :— 

“To be alone is nothing ; but to be with- 
out sympathy in a crowd, this is to be con- 
fined in solitude. Where there is want of 
sympathy, of attraction, given and returned, 
must it not be a feeling of starvation ? ” 
These reflections had their counterpart 
in the attitude of the writer to her 
own sex. She had, as has been noticed, 
the stronger qualities more generally 
associated with manhood, and this in 
spite of the fact that a good part of her 
career was a struggle against obstinate 
men and men in a groove. Women, as 
women, she weighed in the moral and 
mental balance, and found them, on 
the whole, wanting. In her view they 
conspicuously lacked the very quality 
with which thoughtless tradition had 
endowed them. She declared that women 
had no sympathy: this was * the convic- 
tion of experience.” To her intimate 
friend Madame Moh! she wrote :— 

**T have never found one woman who has 
altered her life by one iota for me or my 
opinions. Now look at my experience of 
men. A statesman, past middle age, ab- 
sorbed in politics for a quarter of a century, 
out of sympathy with me, remodels his 
whole life and policy—learns a science the 
driest, the most technical, the most difficult, 
that of administration, as far as it concerns 
the lives of men—not, as I learnt it, in the 
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field of experience, but by writing dry regu- 
lations in a London room by my sofa with 
me....Now just look at the degree in which 
women have sympathy—as far as my 
experience is concerned. And my experi- 
ence is almost as large as Europe....No 
woman has excited passions among women 
more than I have. Yet I leave no school 
behind me....No woman that I know has 
ever appris a@ apprendre. And I attribute 
this to want of sympathy....Women crave 
for being loved, not for loving. They scream 


out at you for sympathy all day long, they |. 


are incapable of giving any in return, for 
they cannot remember your affairs long 
enough to do so....They cannot state a 
fact accurately to another, nor can that 
other attend to it accurately enough for it 
to become information. Now is not this 
the result of want of sympathy ?” 


There is nostalgia here, but it is inter- 
esting because in such a passage as this 
(written in 1861) may be found much of 
Miss Nightingale’s armoury, offensive and 
defensive, for the battle of life. The 
truth is that, whether men or women were 
in question, she was always ready to rule. 
Men and some women could be found to 
accept this position, but men, she thought, 
could add to their loyal affection towards 
herself love for a cause. Women, so this 
leader affirmed, were less single-hearted. 
But the present is a time when some of 
these sweeping criticisms must be reviewed 
in the light of later developments. 

Florence Nightingale had always some- 
thing of the maitresse femme about her. 
She liked to be looked up to, and she was 
looked up to. Queens and _ princesses 
sought her personal interest and advice ; 
if they really meant business they were 
welcome, if not they were politely shelved. 
But in the organization of nursing through- 
out England all was not plain sailing. 
There was always work to be done for 
India, and the sanitary statistics were 
appalling. So also was the obstruction 
to all reform. An immense correspond- 
ence was conducted from the little room 
in South Street, the main object of which 
was to establish nursing permanently as 
a profession. This was achieved: the 
Red Cross Movement, the Nightingale 
Training School, became accomplished 
facts. Those who knew best recognized 
in Miss Nightingale the mainspring. She 
might fall out occasionally with her own 
supporters and lieutenants, but in the 
long run admiration was the attitude 
of the men, worship that of the women, 
who followed her. 


We have noted special points out of a 
host of admirably marshalled facts and 
inferences to show how Sir Edward Cook 
has drawn a composite picture. He does 
not demonstrate perfection, but he does 
give a very clear impression of a real and 
progressive greatness. It has to be re- 
membered of Florence Nightingale that 


“she was not only a gentle angel of com- 

passion ; she was more of a logician than a 

sentimentalist ; she knew that to do good 

=e requires a hard head as well as a soft 
eart.”” 


This is concisely put, and it may be added 
that the combination which was so 
astoundingly effective comes out most 





clearly when her friendships are con- 
sidered. Her association with Sidney 
Herbert, with its undivided aim, she was 
wont to speak of as her “ heaven upon 
earth.” Another friend of the same 
calibre was Arthur Hugh Clough, and his 
loss made her speak of herself and her 
cause—with the cause a long way first— 
in terms of widowhood. To prove the 
highest ideal of friendship among the 
men who understood her was ever her 
pride: for such understanding meant, 
especially among soldiers, a wellspring of 
strength, to be drawn on at will for the 
good of their country. This power of 
attraction stood her in splendid stead 
when she had to press the claims of men 
like Sir Alexander Tulloch or stir the 
lethargy of administrators like Lord 
Panmure. But outside these fields she 
had staunch supporters, people who looked 
further even than the work done during 
fifty years of toil and self-sacrifice. Of 
these sympathizers Benjamin Jowett 
comes easily first. He saw more deeply 
than others into her sensitive soul. He 
cheered on the worker while he appraised 
the mystic, and his glowing verdict will 
certainly remain. But Sir Edward Cook 
places his own claim none too high when 
he tells us that it is now open to all to 
see more deeply still. He has read his 
heroine’s heart and revealed her secret. 








George Borrow and his Circle. By Clement 
King Shorter. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. SHORTER’S monograph, which he 
describes in his Introduction as a labour 
of love, will be a treasure and a delight to 
admirers of Borrow. That cult is steadily 
increasing, and in the ten years during 
which Mr. Shorter has been occupied with 
this biography several studies of the same 
subject have appeared. The present 
volume differs, however, from its pre- 
decessors both in aim and scope. Mr. 
Shorter has enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities. 

Borrow is one of those peculiar writers 
who have power to evoke widely the 
feelings of superstitious attachment we 
associate with a “ cult.”’ The mark of the 
devotee is, as usual, his lack of discrimina- 
tion. The devoted follower of Blake 
prefers a bad rhyme from that poet to a 
good one from any other; and Borrow is 
in some danger of occupying a similar 
position in prose. His works, with all 
their exhilarating objectivity, are instinct 
with an elusive, a haunting attraction, 
which, baffled in our attempts to define it, 
we are apt to identify so closely with the 
man himself that at last we accept all that 
comes from his hand as if of necessity it 
carried the same virtue. 

We do not suggest that Mr. Shorter 
himself takes such an attitude, though 
it may be that he has allowed himself 
to be influenced a little by his experience 
of it in others. His position is rather that 
of the man who satisfies than that of the 
man who shares this amiable weakness. 


It appears that a large mass of unpublished - 





matter in prose and verse, as well as a 
considerable number of letters, passed 
into the hands of Borrow’s executors and 
have never yet seen the light. Mr. 
Shorter has purchased “all legal rights 
in the publication of Borrow’s hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts,” and so, over 
and above an edition of Borrow’s Col- 
lected Writings which he promises to us, 
and in which the unpublished verse alone 
will ‘‘ extend to two volumes,” he is able, 
as he unfolds the familiar story of Borrow’s 
life, to give new interest to his narration 
by including a quantity of incidental 
correspondence. 

His book is indeed primarily a setting 
for these additions of which he has 
become possessed. He makes no attempt 
to sound the mysteries of Borrow’s 
character anew, and betrays a natural, 
if in this case a mistaken, inclination to 
pooh-pooh the idea that any mystery 
attached to it. The Borrow that was 
presented to the world is a satisfactory 
and solid figure in Mr. Shorter’s eyes, his 
psychology no more of a problem than that 
of any other good beef-eating Englishman. 
Everywhere there is the tendency to show 
how much the legends have distorted 
him, and how normal a member of society 
he was, after all. Even the celebrated 
** veiled period,” which had at least this 
value, that it was the symbol of a per- 
vading mysteriousness, is summarily dis- 
posed of, and we are left to infer that there 
was no mystery, except that Borrow was 
very short of money, and was several 
times in prison. Of course we agree that 
a man’s letters to his family are better 
material to judge him by than “ village 
gossip”’; and since some of Borrow’s 
critics have supposed that he was not only 
a bear, but a leech into the bargain, it is 
pleasant to have these misconceptions 
corrected or disposed of in the affectionate 
letters which Mr. Shorter now puts for- 
ward. At the same time it does not bring 
us very far in the study of Borrow to 
recognize that he was not a leech or a bear. 

The arrangement of Mr. Shorter’s 
volume is somewhat confusing. It is 
only in part chronological ; for at different 
stages in the narrative he brings to- 
gether all the materials that bear upon 
some friend with whom Borrow at that 
stage was brought most closely into 
contact, and introduces as it were a 
subsidiary story under this friend’s name. 
This plan gives his work a discursiveness 
for which he apologizes, but it was pro- 
bably chosen as providing a natural 
framework for a good many epistolary 
and other documents of secondary in- 
terest, which the exacting standards of a 
methodical biographer might have com- 
pelled him to disregard. But if a good 
many of the novelties are of a somewhat 
trivial nature (Borrow, as Mr. Shorter 
allows, was a poor letter-writer at best), 
there are excellent things among them. 
A letter of FitzGerald’s to Borrow on 
reading ‘The Romany Rye’ is one of 
three from the same source. It finishes 
appropriately with ‘“‘a tetrastich of one 
Omar Khayyam, who was an Epicurean 
Infidel some 500 years ago.” FitzGerald 
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quotes Persian, Richard Ford extem- 
porizes playfully in Spanish, to his 
‘* Batushka Borrow ”’ ; and from Borrow 
himself we have a whole series of letters 
written to his *‘ dearest Carreta’’’ on the 
occasion of the walking tour he made 
through Eastern Europe in the summer 
of 1844. (We may remark here that 
Mr. Shorter dissents from the view that 
carreta is an Englishing of carita, *‘ darling,” 
and holds that ‘there must have been 
some particular experience in the lives of 
husband and wife that led to the playful 
designation ’’—carreta being Spanish for 
‘a dray-cart.’’) The letters were posted 
from Pesth, Debreczen, Hermanstadt, 
Bucharest, Constantinople, Venice, and 
‘Rome. Borrow writes from Bucharest :— 








“It is a long way from here to Constanti- 
mople, and it is possible that I shall be 
fifteen or sixteen days on the journey, as 
I do not intend to travel very fast. It is 
possible that I shall stay a day or two at 
Adrianople, which is half way. Since I have 
been here, I have bought a Tartar dress and 
a couple of Turkish shirts. I have done so 
in order not to be stared at as I pass along. 
It is very beautiful, and by no means dear.” 


What a pleasant vision is this of Borrow 
stalking the streets of Adrianople in 
Tartar costume: the climax, surely, of 
the picturesqueness that he loved ! 
Summarizing the effect of the new 
material that Mr. Shorter offers, we should 
say that, while Borrow has become a more 
homely, he has not become in any sense 
a less baffling figure. To enter into closer 
acquaintance with his relations with 
‘** Carreta ’’ and ‘‘ the Hen ’’—to discover, 
if we doubted it, that these were smooth 


andlaffectionate—is only to be assured how 


deeply the secret of his inner life lay hid. 
‘The greater our knowledge of his trappings, 
his investiture, the greater is our sense of 
the remoteness of the man. The fact that 
Mr. Shorter seems to miss this quality of 
remoteness in Borrow’s personality makes 
him an unsympathetic biographer; but 
for the new treasure of which he now is 
and further is to be the vehicle, we can 
feel nothing but gratitude. 








THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
WOMAN. 


AT certain times of active transition 
some tendencies are more apparent than 
others, and perhaps the early decades of 
the twentieth century suggest the Woman 
movement as one that is specially articu- 
late. But none of the tendencies of a 
particular age can be isolated, and there- 
fore it is necessary, in estimating values, 
to take a synthetic view of the many 
movements that are contemporaneous 
and interacting. It is on account of the 
failure to grasp this necessity that the 
majority of the multitudinous “ Woman 
books ”’ issued are comparatively and 
ultimately of little use. Besides a syn- 





The Vocation of Woman. By Mrs. Archibald 
Colquhoun. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Future of the Women’s Movement. By 
Mrs. H. M. Swanwick. (Bell & Sons.) 
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thesis of all movements, there should be a 
frank facing of facts. 


very different classes of women, but 
both take it for granted that the Woman 
movement involves far more than the 
gaining of the Suffrage. Both authors are 
widely read in feminist literature, and, 
though Mrs. Colquhoun in ‘The Vocation 
of Woman’ finds reason to believe that the 
Early Victorian woman “ had a fuller and 
more satisfying life than her great-grand- 
daughter,’ the very book in which the 
sentence appears is a contradiction to it. 
A philosophic observer of all aspects of 
feminism and its opponents would regard 
Mrs. Colquhoun as belonging to the ranks 
of mild Suffragists in temperament, and, 
had fate led her to struggle for a liveli- 
hood, she might, one thinks, have been 
found among them in fact. She speaks 
of herself as **‘ being inspired by a genuine 
enthusiasm for the interests of her sex ”’ 
—for the last word read class, and the 
statement is, to our mind, true. Genuine 
enthusiasm for her sex would not prompt 
the remark that 

‘for social purposes, now and always, man 
is superior to woman. Organized society 
rests on him. It could go on quite comfort- 
ably if every woman retired to her own par- 
ticular wigwam and did nothing but breed 
[italics ours].”’ 


Yet the same author can say, and 
Suffragists would echo her, that 


“to find the due equipoise, to provide the 
machinery which will give the fullest possible 
scope to the essential feminine point of view 
without interfering with masculine principles, 
is the true problem of woman in politics.”’ 


The book avowedly deals with “* edu- 
cated ’’ women of the upper middle class, 
and shows a lamentable lack of compre- 
hension of working-women’s needs. Mrs. 
Colquhoun apparently thinks that a mar- 
ried working-woman leaves her home to 
earn money from choice, and that those 
who do not can, after a time, “ afford the 
luxury of another female to work for” 
them. But no settlement of the woman 
question can be tolerated that does not 
take into account all women; and the 
economic factor is one that cannot be 
omitted on either side without vitiating 
the case. 

Yet Mrs. Colquhoun’s aim, limited 
though it be, is good, for she wishes 
women to retain the essentially feminine 
occupations of wifehood, motherhood, and 
housekeeping. She says, and truly :— 

“The vast majority of persons do not 
deny that, whatever may be woman’s 
vocation, maternity and the care of children 
must always be her main occupation.... 
There are women who ought never to marry 
or to have children, because they are not 
of the maternal type, and other women 
whose gifts in other than the domestic 
direction mark them out for some special 
line of work, whether they marry or no. 
But the average woman... .ought tomakea 
success of them [wifehood and motherhood], 
and in order to make a success of these 
vocations she must be prepared for them.” 


The author, however, does not approve 
of sex instruction, and gives no hint as 
to what is going to happen to unmarried 


women with no money—the only occupa- 


| tions suggested being those of gardeners, 
The books before us are typical of two | 





architects, &c. She speaks of herself as 
‘‘a strong believer in evolution, in an 
orderly and reasoned progress,” and 
believes that * civilization introduces a 
number of new elements which affect and 
modify sexuality, in which suggestion, 
imagination, and love are conspicuous ”’ ; 
but in her chapters on Marriage her con- 
ception of man is on a low plane, and there 
is no understanding of the causes of 
prostitution. Apparently she thinks that 
no man would wish for lifelong monogamy, 
and that if he has the opportunity, every 
man will stray from his wife unless she 
binds him with legal claims ; “freedom” 
to her is synonymous with “licence.” 
Mrs. Colquhoun also accepts with equan- 
imity the idea that prostitution “is never 
likely to cease,” and believes that the 
‘** vast majority of the outlaws ”’ are such 
because they desire ** variety, amusement, 
and finery beyond their means.” 

The generalizations about early Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome are inaccurate; and 
Welsh Disestablishment has little to do 
with the subject. But the chief mistake 
in the book lies in the elaborate refutation 
of opinions not advanced by feminists 
as a whole. Only a small minority of 
those in the Woman movement desire the 
abolition of home life, or exhibit antagon- 
ism to man, or preach individualism ; 
yet these are the doctrines Mrs. Col- 
quhoun attributes to feminists, most 
of whom would disagree with them as 
heartily as their opponents, including 
herself. With regard to education, there 
is a confusion between general education 
—the study of history, literature, science, 
art—and vocational training. Contra- 
dictory statements are made concerning 
present-day education for girls: in one 
chapter it is what suits them best, and in 
another it is arraigned; while the celibate 
woman teacher is made responsible for 
the “‘ strange developments ”’ of the Woman 
movement, the ‘‘ lack of perspective and 
balance”’ and the “extremes of sex 
antagonism ”’ of the modern girl ! 

The chapter on Women and Politics 
would probably be endorsed in the main 
(with occasional objections) by Suffra- 
gists. It is irritating to be obliged to 
refer so often to foot-notes, which could 
easily have been embodied in the text, 
and to be continually told that “ this 
cannot be discussed here ”’ ; and we agree 
with the author that, ‘‘ whether from the 
historical, the legal, the sociological, or 
psychological point of view,” the discus- 
sion of the question of marriage is ‘* quite 
beyond her powers.”’ However, the book 
as a whole may form an antidote to the 
extreme individualist, man-hating femin- 
ists, who, if they can read beyond the 
marriage chapters, may glean some good. 





Similarly we recommend to Mrs. Col- 
quhoun the other book before us, ‘The 
Future of the Women’s Movement,’ as 
presenting a sane, moderate view of what 
that movement means to the average 
Suffragist. She will find that none of 
her diatribes is applicable to it. A few 
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passages chosen almost at haphazard will 
prove this :— 

“Any speculations about women, any 
schemes for their education and their life- 
conditions which do not take into account 
the fact that they alone can be the mothers 
of the race, are thereby rendered worthless 
and foolish.”’ 

“The Woman’s movement is a_ great 
movement of adaptation....It is not anti- 
man: no movement for the liberation of 
woman can do man anything but good.... 
It is not anti-social: when people bring this 
accusation against it they generally mean 
that it is anti-maternal: but the progressive 
women desire that motherhood should be 
as free and beneficent and instructed as 
human effort can make it, and they desire, 
too, that it shall be possible for far more 
women to have the opportunity of mother- 
hood.” 

“The deepest needs of men and women 
are one....the human race has evolved into 
two sexes which are indispensable to one 
another....The better they understand one 
another, the closer will be their sympathy 
and co-operation with each other, and there- 
fore the segregation of the sexes is bad.... 
Through all our faults and mistakes we 
women are aiming at better understanding 
and co-operation with men.”’ 

Mrs. Swanwick would have done well 
to omit the word * Future” from the 
title of her book, for only in one para- 
graph does she mention anything but 
the present, except when she traces the 
main causes of the awakening of women. 
These she deals with as education and the 
industrial revolution, both of which placed 
women in conditions similar to those of 
men. The list of subjects occupying 
women’s minds shows the extent of her 
book :— 

“The women are thinking. What are 
they thinking about? About education 
and training ; about marriage and parentage 
and prostitution ; about custom and opinion 
and prejudice; about the economic and 
moral and religious side of all questions ; 
about organization and agitation; about 
politics and _ representation in _ politics; 
about laws and the administration of laws.” 

The two things which Mrs. Swanwick 
names as being desired and striven after 
by women are “ knowledge and scope ”’ ; 
yet, like most Suffragists, she shirks facing 
the underlying reason for a double stan- 
dard of morals. However, her compre- 
hension of the social evil is ample, and 
two of the best chapters deal with the 
economic aspect of prostitution and com- 
mercialized vice, the remedies suggested 
being mainly similar to those of Miss Jane 
Addams of Hull House. In dealing with 
‘* scope ”’ the author sensibly acknowledges 
that women, until lately, acquiesced in 
their position of subjection, and did not 
thereby remain nonentities in the work 
of civilization. The ideas of modern 
feminists on occupations for women have 
been expressed once and for all in Olive 
Schreiner’s book, but the common sense 
of Mrs. Swanwick will appeal to the 
average reader. In fact, this is her most 
characteristic quality, as can be seen by 
a few quotations, and by the remarks 
on Militaney :— 

“What is urgently needed is, that the 
problem [of the economic position of the 
mother] should be dealt with by men and 


‘ 





women not in the spirit of bargaining, or 
endeavouring each to best the other, but 
with a single endeavour to do right by one 
another and by the child.” 

‘** Men have not yet given women the vote, 
partly because they are very slow to move 
and indifferent about women’s questions ; 
partly because they are still somewhat 
fearful of what women may do; but chiefly 
because no political party has yet seen a 
clear party gain to be made by it.” 

The remarks on Militancy deserve 
attention, and are extremely fair to both 
sides. Mrs. Swanwick’s conclusion is that 
‘““no reform worth having was ever won 
from the mob, and it is a tragic truth that 
much of the deeper meaning of the most 
selfless and devoted sacrifice on the part of 
individual women has been hidden by the 
very advertisement which it has received.” 
But there is no discussion of the plea 
put forward by the Militants, that, if 
Militancy is condoned in men, it should 
also be condoned in women. Whether the 
same standard should be applied to each 
sex is left unchallenged. 

There are useful chapters on the power 
and uses of the vote ; sympathy with all 
classes of women, especially the poverty- 
stricken, is shown; Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
and Prof. Dicey’s opinions are criticized ; 
and the physical-force theory of govern- 
ment is shown to be yielding to that of 
intelligence and knowledge. It is regret- 
table that Mrs. Swanwick should not have 
indicated more plainly the comradeship 
of men in the movement, and the fact 
that the twentieth-century man, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, prefers the 
modern woman as his companion. We 
deprecate the occasional want of dignity 
in dealing with the subject (due appa- 
rently to a retention of the platform 
style), and consider that the importance 
given to the mere suffrage is somewhat 
out of proportion. 

The human race will develope in spite 
of, or by the help of, legislation; and 
towards that progress all expression of 
opinion that arises from disinterested 
motives is valuable. 








The Life of Francis Thompson. By Everard 
Meynell. (Burns & Oates.) 


THE present generation has spoken and 
written abundantly of Francis Thompson’s 
work. Of himself, and the manner of 
man he was, some tentative and partial 
sketches have appeared, one or two of 
them already touched with something of 
the historic and legendary ; his memory is 
of those most apt to gather legend about 
them. It still remained to evoke and fix 
such a portrait of him as should be full, 
connected, and authoritative enough to 
serve posterity. Clearly none but a 
Meynell could undertake this task, and 
it is, accordingly, to the son of his friends 
Wilfrid and Alice Meynell that we 
now owe what can hardly be other than 
the definitive biography of the poet. 
Every one knows that Thompson was 
the son of a doctor—a Catholic—practising 
near Manchester; that he was educated 
at Ushaw; studied, or was supposed for 





some years to be studying, medicine at 
Owens College, Manchester, and, when he 
failed in his medical examination, fled 
to London. Every one knows how, for 
about three years, he lived in London 
unknown, unable to make any way, for 
most of the time in destitution, homeless, 
even starving on the streets. Four months 
or so of service in a bootmaker’s shop, by 
which he earned food, lodging, and 5s. a 
week, stand out from the rest of those 
days as a space of plenty and comfort. 
It seems there is no horror in London that 
he had not looked on, nor any shift to 
which misery is put—except what brings 
disgrace—that he had not tried. Not 
less well known is the fact that he took 
opium. About this Mr. Everard Meynell! 
tells us, what is strange indeed, that 
Thompson’s mother, not long before her 
death, gave him—a lad still under twenty, 
lately recovered from a troublesome illness 
—a copy of the ‘ Confessions of an Opium- 
Eater.’ He became a fervent admirer— 
one might say a sort of disciple—of De 
Quincey, and, as in duty bound, Mr. 
Meynell draws out the curious, perhaps 
not altogether fortuitous resemblances 
between their careers. Francis, having 
also fled from Manchester to London, 
walked London streets with an English 
poet in one pocket and a Greek one in 
another. More singular is the fact that 
De Quincey’s Ann had her counterpart 
in Thompson’s life. Then there was the 
opium; but there appears some reason 
to think that in his experience of the 
effects of the drug Thompson resembled 
Coleridge more nearly than De Quincey. 
The not uncommon impression that he 
died of laudanum poisoning should, it 
seems, be corrected. He died of phthisis, 
and there is medical opinion that, so far 
from having killed him, opium somewhat 
prolonged his life. 

It was through a bundle of MSS.—an 
essay and poems—offered by him for 
Merry England that, after some delays 
and difficulties, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, who 
was editing that paper, became acquainted 
with him, became his friend, and procured 
for him the opportunities through which 
his genius revealed itself. 

Of his poetical work there is no need to 
speak here. He had a clear assurance of 
immortality ; but he seems to have been 
much more deeply occupied—whether 
entranced or harassed—by the struggles 
of composition than he ever was elated 
by the joyful appreciation of his critics. 
After ‘New Poems’ in 1897 he wrote no 
more poetry—* began,”’ writes a friend of 
his, ‘to look on life as so much dead 
lift, so much needless postscript to his 
finished epistle.” Journalism, from the 
first discovery of him, remained his staple 
métier. He reviewed for years in J'he 
Academy, and towards the end of his life 
more often in our own columns. Every 
editor who could get it welcomed his 
work, though it had to be waited for with 
endless patience. If he knew that he was 
valued as a reviewer, he showed little 
more sense of it than if he had been a raw 
and unpromising beginner. He never 
sought for particular books, but accepted 
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passively what was given him. His treat- 
ment of the authors who passed through 
his hands—brilliant and cogent though it 
was—held little that was surprising, 
nothing that was revolutionary, proceed- 
ing upon established principles and the 
discrimination characteristic of a critic 
who loved and read the works of the 
past more than the present. 

From the moment Mr. Wilfrid Meynell 
became his friend Francis Thompson’s 
life was on every hand protected and sus- 
tained by watchful affection ; and it had 
made for it avenues through which it 
might have passed to prosperity and 
obvious success. If it turned out so 
different a life from what most men of 
equal ability would have made of it, that 
was because Francis Thompson himself 
was so different from other men. 


A recent notice of him winds up, with 
something of implied reproach, by saying 
that he was a poet and nothing more. 
Hardly, we think, would any of his 
intimate friends endorse such an account 
of him. Yet it is true that he was not 
amenable to the discipline which adjusts 
most of us, as time goes on, more or less 
neatly to the uses of this world—or even 
to that kindlier, if more searching, dis- 
cipline which adjusts us to the uses of 
friendship. Intercourse with him might, 
it is clear, have almost as well been inter- 
course with one already departed. He 
could love, but mostly he could not serve. 
Those who sought him might often have 
to put up with fitful, dislocated response, 
and had best leave nothing to his memory 
or his punctuality. The habit of his con- 
versation, with its endless repetitions, 
excuses, explanations, and recountings of 
small matters. its heavy jokes and desolat- 
ing platitudes, suggests some comparison 
with the disappointing triviality of utter- 
ances purporting to come from beyond the 
grave. It was, as it were, action that 
faltered across too great a distance. This 
is apparent also in the letters given here— 
revealing and deeply interesting as many 
of them are. 

If he had where to lay his head, it was 
always under another man’s roof. He 
did not gather about him even the most 
meagre rudiments of a home :— 


“All that he left at his death was a 
tin box of refuse—pipes that would not 
draw, unopened letters, a spirit lamp without 
a wick, pens that would not write....At no 
time did he possess a book-case, nor sufti- 
cient books to crowd the slenderest shelf.” 





Fair weather or foul, he was much in the 
streets, dreaming and dangerously un- 
observant—yet seeing deep what he did 
see. Those surroundings of comfort and 
prettiness which many of the greatest of 
men have taken pleasure in were no object 
of his envy, seem to have been altogether 
without charm for him; and even in 
natural scenery the more obvious beauties 
did not always avail to please him. There 
is an amusing example of his uneasiness 
in a visit of one night he was once com- 
pelled to pay to Meredith at Box Hill. 
His waywardness or absentness showed 
itself also in the opposite direction—in a 





heedless tolerance, a lack of fastidiousness 
towards objects and conditions that most 
people—of a sensitiveness equal to his— 
would have found intolerable. 

It is a cheap and easy, but only partially 
true explanation to say that all this was 
the outcome of his drug. Mr. Meynell has 
gathered many interesting particulars of 
Francis Thompson’s childhood and _ boy- 
hood, especially of the years at Ushaw. 
There already, where he was still un- 
touched by opium, his absent-mindedness 
had shown itself—an incurable fault, and 
so grave in quality that it brought about 
what those who knew him best took to be 
the central, the one real tragedy of his 
life. Mr. Meynell traces throughout 
Thompson's family a strong preoccupation 
with spiritual things, a marked disregard 
for, even aversion from, ordinary worldly 
ambitions and success. 

Not least in him did this tendency show 
itself. His great desire was to be a priest ; 
but the authorities at Ushaw found him 
unfitted. Rejected, thus, from God’s 
service as directed towards man, he re- 
mained all his life at heart an anchorite, 
‘* with all the world for cell.’’ One guesses 
that, if here was the deepest cause of his 
aloofness, here also was the source of his 
dignity and courtesy—of that something 
noble about him which, as Mr. Meynell 
observes, forbade pity, though there was 
much in his circumstances, and his ap- 
pearance too, to draw pity forth. 

** He is,’ Coventry Patmore said of him, 
** of all men I have known most naturally 
a Catholic. My Catholicism was acquired, 
his inherent.”” He seems to have been 
able to apprehend and live by the ortho- 
dox faith of Catholicism as unquestion- 
ingly as men cleave to and live by bodily 
vision ; and to have had the openness and 
simplicity of a religious about his devo- 
tions. * He came,” his biographer says, 
* ....to feel the futility of all writings 
save such as were explicitly a confession 
of faith; and also of faithfulness to the 
institutional side of religion—the Church 
and the organised means of grace.” Over 
the more personal and mystical side of his 
religious life—the audacity and profundity 
of which are revealed to some extent 
in his work—as over the experiences of 
those worst years of misery in the streets, 
as over his later opium-taking, Francis 
Thompson kept, for the most part, an 
impenetrable veil of reserve. 

All his life he suffered much—being, 
in his mortal frame compact of many 
woes, and instantly affected by chance 
winds and changes of temperature ; while 
in his inner self, he had the feeling of 
his loneliness, and, yet more, was acutely 
sensitive to “the chills of estrangement 
from God.” 

He had the characteristically Catholic 
conscience — easygoing in respect to 
many things the world judges harshly, 
relentless wherever the will has consented, 
even if it be to innocent-seeming infirmi- 
ties. It was part of the painfulness of 
his life that he—who found getting up 
betimes an insuperable difficulty—was 
often conscience-stricken. His reticence 








covered no Stoic. He esteemed heroism, 
indeed, as only second best— 
Still ’tis proved 

To be heroic is an easier thing 

Than to be just and good; 
and it cannot be said that he exactly 
practised it—at least, there where his 
contemporaries could judge of him in his 
daily external life ; though he was in his 
own way merry, and, in a sort, happy. 

Yet it is well known that Coventry 
Patmore found Thompson’s prose better 
than his poetry, and his talk better than 
his prose—found, that is, that the great- 
ness of the man matched, or even sur- 
passed, the greatness of the poet. There 
is, too, no lack of kindred testimony. 
The friend to whose care he owed most 
assures us that Thompson gave more than 
he took. What he was in truth could be 
told only by those who had the energy of 
mind to penetrate into the regions where 
alone he breathed natural breath, and 
lived as his authentic self. 

In that plight of rather helpless isola- 
tion beyond ordinary ken he has com- 
panions enough. What distinguishes him 
from the rest, at least among English 
poets—what gives him an impressiveness 
that has something Eastern in its quality— 
is that, when one but arrives close enough 
to him, one finds him twice more than 
merely a poet. His claim is, indeed, 
threefold. Poet, he was also a man who 
had sounded depths of misery deeper 
than most men, even the unfortunate 
among them, are acquainted with—he 
might learn of Dostoieffsky, but of few 
other makers of literature ; and he was, 
besides, not a saint, but a man who had 
the saint’s intense, unfaltering preoccu- 
pation with eternal things, the saint’s 
desire for God and devotion to God 
Incarnate, whose passionate, individual 
apprehension of Christianity has markedly 
affected that of his contemporaries. Two 
of these claims we may readily find united 
hardly, each at so high a power, the 
three. 

Mr. Meynell’s work has fine qualities 
of insight and courage. There is tact, as 
well as sincerity, in not palliating Francis 
Thompson’s imperfections; and where 
gracefulness and reserve are called for— 
as in describing his relations with the 
writer’s father and mother—they are not 
lacking. Moreover, Mr. Meynell brings 
to his task a sufficient literary equipment 
and a knowledge from within of the circle 
in which Thompson moved that gives 
body and strength to his writing. 

It is, however, a pity that literary 
artifices often take the place of firm, 
straightforward narrative. One is seldom 
able to forget the writer of this biography 
in his subject. Now and again it happens 
that the far-fetched adornments of these 
paragraphs jar vexatiously against the 
context. 





We could have spared both 
the numerous didactic passages and the 
lengthy quotations from newspapers, which 
might have been relegated to a biblio- 
graphy of references, since they are all of 
recent date and accessible. One cannot 
but suspect here and there that some 
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greater measure of fundamental sym- 
pathy would have enhanced all round the 
value of the work. 

Nevertheless, this is a book which has 
given us singular pleasure. It will prob- 
ably be long before any one who has 
read it can walk up Fleet Street or along 
Chancery Lane without remembering that 
Francis Thompson—God rest him !—once 
walked there, and how. 








FICTION. 


The Custom of the Country. By Edith 
Wharton. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE modern American young woman, with 
her wondrous self-assurance, her arrogance 
towards the male creatures who support 
her, and her physical perfections, has 
often been portrayed in fiction; but 
it has been left to Mrs. Wharton to ex- 
pound her whole significance. In ‘ The 
Custom of the Country ’ we are introduced 
to a state of society as chaotic, crude, and 
purely imitative as that of Hayti or 
Liberia, but full of force, and held to- 
gether by a curious patriotism. From 
this strange soil there rises like a flower 
Undine Spragg, whose history is the 
subject of the book. 

The daughter of a leading citizen of 
Apex, Undine was engaged while yet a 
child to a young dentist of that city, 
and ran away about the same time with 
one Elmer Moffatt, an adventurer, whom 
she married and divorced in a fortnight. 
All this was no more detrimental to her 
maiden pride than water on a duck’s back. 
She had quite forgotten the adventure by 
the time her parents, on a rise of fortune, 
moved to New York to a splendid suite 
in the Stentorian Hotel. She married into 
one of the best, old-fashioned New York 
families, not mentioning her previous 
marriage and divorce; but the real 
aristocracy of her new relatives soon 
disgusted her. Attracted by the vulgar 
splendour of some millionaires, she made 
decided overtures to one of them, forsook 
her child, divorced her husband, but for 
once miscalculated. The millionaire, for 
reasons of his own, declined to marry 
her, and she retired to Paris in a state of 
temporary disillusionment. Reviving pre- 
sently, she married a French count, and 
in the course of time divorced him, when 
she finally joined hands with the same 
Elmer Moffatt—now a multi-millionaire— 
with whom she had eloped from Apex 
City in her teens. 

It is, of course, a monstrous record 
from the sentimental standpoint. But 
Mrs. Wharton, by avoiding the least hint 
of sentiment, and laying stress upon 
the sequence of environment, upbringing, 
character, has made her heroine a natural 
and pathetic figure. She succeeds in 
winning for a cold and selfish character 
the kindly sympathy which comes of 
understanding—an achievement of which 
any novelist might well be proud. Undine 
Spragg is always striving for the best 
obtainable, as she conceives it; it is her 
misfortune that her aims are all material 
and egotistic. No sooner has she attained 





a social height than her mind’s eye dis- 
cerns another yet more radiant and desir- 
able. This explains her strange incon- 
stancy in the married state. She has no 
scruples, fails to see how any one on earth 
can justly blame her for discarding men 
who do not give her everything she wants 
with the readiness her father showed. 
For Abner E. Spragg, whose “‘ private rule 
of conduct was as simple as his business 
morality was complicated,” and whose 
lips were often ‘“ busy with a phantom 
toothpick,” had served her will at home. 


‘*** Why haven’t we taught our women to 
take an interest in our work ?’ [inquires a 
cynical observer in the book.] ‘Simply 
because we don’t take enough interest in 
them....The slaving is no argument against 
the indifference. To slave for women is part 
of the old American tradition ; lots of people 
give their lives for dogmas they ’ve ceased 
to believe in. Then again, in this country 
the passion for making money has preceded 
the knowing how to spend it, and the 
American man lavishes his fortune on his 
wife because he does not know what else 
to do with it....Where does the real life 
of most American men lie? In some 
woman’s drawing-room or in their offices ?’” 
The passage is suggestive of a curious 
parallel between the freest of all women 
and Circassian pets. 

When (on the last page of the book) 
Undine learnt that, as a woman who had 
been divorced, she could not hope to be 
Ambassadress in London, 

*‘she burst into an angry laugh, and the 
blood flamed up into her face. ‘I never 
heard of anything so insulting!’ she cried, 
as if the rule had been invented to humiliate 
her.” 

The cry rings truly of the spoilt Circassian. 

Mrs. Wharton’s latest work is no mere 
entertaining story. It is a courageous 
and at the same time sympathetic study 
of Americans. 








A Hatchment. By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. (Duckworth & Co.) 


Tae art of Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
enables him to charm his readers by such 
a combination of word-painting and 
anecdote as, less expertly fashioned, 
might win respect for truthfulness and 
atmosphere, without holding the attention 
of those accustomed to absorb a short 
story as if it were a cocktail. He writes 
like one who realizes that the supreme 
merit of style is communicableness ; 
what he paints, he succeeds in conveying 
to one’s mental eyes; what he knows 
and feels about South American hos- 
pitality, horses, Centaur-like horsemanship, 
Scotch mist, and all the jollity and ven- 
turesomeness for which civilization has 
little use, goes straight, or as straight as 
a certain amount of technicality will 
allow, to the reader’s understanding. Yet 
the sympathy which he awakens is not 
dependent on avoiding ugly facts. In his 
description of work on an Argentine cattle 
estancia, for instance, he horrifies one by 
a description of a butchered bullock 
“jumping upon its mutilated legs” ; 
and in another sketch he enforces, like 
Mr. H. C. Macllwaine in an Australian 





novel, the irony which predestines a four- 
footed pet or friend to the larder. 

The sixteen items contained in the book 
abound in delicate characterization and 
flashes of drama. Curiously enough, both 
the passages which would figure among 
our quotations, if space permitted us thus 
to embellish our review, are to be found 
in papers dealing with Menteith in Perth- 
shire—a locality identified with a dormant 
earldom to which Mr. Graham has a claim. 
But he does not sacrifice himself to 
it, as did the unacknowledged “ Beggar 
Earl,” overcome by ancestral pride, whose 
death from exposure, with “ his beloved 
parchments in his hand,”’ was (Mr. Graham 
informs us) one of the ironic tragedies 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. Graham 
excels in the delineation of weather- 
beaten people, and people who have been, 
as it were, left behind. His intense love 
of Spain is in harmony with an instinct 
he has for feeling the past the more 
because the present has overlaid it, for 
looking for grandeur and dignity among 
dilapidations, and for whatever of pathos 
and tragedy the comic may insolently 
conceal. Nevertheless, he is plentifully 
endowed with humour ; witness his preface, 
which he compares to “ little rings’ put 
in a “mameluke bit’’ for the horse to 
** champ upon.” 

We fancy that Mr. Graham has little 
cause to question the urbanity of his more 
intelligent reviewers. To tell the truth, 
though original, he is not opposed to any 
sentiment that the average Briton fondly 
cherishes. Railwaycompanies and Bumble- 
dom prosper, butthey are essentially friend- 
less; they are trusted to take care of 
themselves, and they do. “Civilization” 
is not one of the words which are music 
in the ear. Mr. Graham’s stories, how- 
ever hostile in spirit to machine - made 
Progress, are not discordant with the 
idealism of the majority of those world- 
lings who form ideals. He is a man of 
the world who appreciates pedigree and 
dignity. He has a spirituality which 
recognizes the place of the occult in 
terrestrial life. If somewhat ironical in 
his attitude to dogmatic Christianity, 
he is by no means impious. He has the 
gift of imparting to prose the fire of poetry. 

The only thing which the average reader 
is likely to blame him for is his failure 
to provide a glossary of Spanish words at 
the end of a volume which is peppered 
with them. 








A PRAYER. 


LEAVE not a veil before my eyes, 
Tear from my mind the shield of lies, 
And from my soul the web of sophistries ; 
Yea, though I sicken, shirk, and flee, 
God, give me eyes to see. 


Send me no song so honey-sweet 
That I forget the harsher beat 
Of life, the pulsing discords of the street ; 
Smite me with sorrow as a spear— 
But give me ears to hear. 


Grant me the will to pay for light, 
For vision overtopping sight, , 
And dreams that are not of the passing night : 
Yield, at what pricé Thou shalt demand, 
A heart to understand. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Law. 


Arnold (G. F.), PsycHoLoGy APPLIED TO 
LecaL EvIDENCE AND OTHER CON- 
STRUCTIONS OF Law, Second Edition, 
12/ Calcutta, Thacker & Spink 

This second edition is revised and re- 
written in parts. The chief alterations are 
the addition of a new chapter on ‘Some 

Specific Defects of the Law’ and of Ap- 

pendixes, and the omission of a chapter 

containing a psychological examination of 

Ameer Ali and Woodroffe’s edition of the 

Indian Evidence Act. 


Pbilosopby. 


Bigg (Charles), THe CuristIAN PLATONISTS 
OF ALEXANDRIA, being the Bampton 
Lectures of the Year 1886, 10/6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

Mr. F. E. Brightman in editing this 

reprint has incorporated certain additions 

and corrections found in an interleaved copy 

among Dr. Bigg’s books, and has himself 
made some necessary alterations. 


Castro (Matilde), THe Respective StTanp- 

POINTS OF PsycHOLOGy AND LoGIc, 

2/ net. Chicago University Press ; 

Cambridge Univ. Press 

A thesis on the relationship between 
psychology and logic. 


Croce (Benedetto), PainosopHy oF THE 
PRACTICAL, ECONOMIC AND ETHIC, trans- 
lated from the Italian by Douglas 
Ainslie, 12/ net. Macmillan 

This volume is the third and last of Bene- 
detto Croce’s ‘ Philosophy of the Spirit,’ 
but the translator has preferred to place it 
second, before ‘ Logic as Science of the Pure 

Concept.’ Certain chapters in the third 

part were embodied in the study entitled 

‘ Reduction of the Philosophy of Law to the 

Philosophy of Economy,’ delivered before 

the Accademia Pontaniana of Naples in April 

and May, 1907. 


Gerrard (Thomas’J.), Bercson, an Exposi- 
tion and Criticism from the Point of 
View of St. Thomas Aquinas, 2/6 net. 

Sands 
A study of the philosophy of Prof. Bergson 
from the Roman Catholic standpoint. 


Lecky (William Edward Hartpole), Taz Map 

OF Lire: CoNnDUCT AND CHARACTER, 

2/6 net. Longmans 

A popular edition of Lecky’s guide to 
morals and conduct. 


Lewis (Canon Henry), MopERN RATIONALISM, 
4/ net. 8.P.C.K. 
Studies of the lives of great modern 
Rationalists, such as Voltaire, Nietzsche, 
and Schopenhauer, written from the Chris- 
tian standpoint. 


Economics. 


Blum (Solomon), JurispicTIONAL DisPuTES 
RESULTING FROM STRUCTURAL DIFFER- 
ENCES IN AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS. 

University of California Press 
A heavily written record which is valuable 
as &@ summary. 


Johnson (Stanley C.), A History or Emr- 

GRATION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 

To NortH America, 1763-1912, 6/ net. 

Routledge 

This monograph is one of a series of studies 

in economics and political science, edited by 
Mr. Pember Reeves. 





Jordan (Herbert W.), THE DEBENTURE, ITS 

USE AND ABUSE. Jordan 

A lecture given under the auspices of the 
Secretaries’ Association. 


Monkswell (Lord), Tae Rat.ways or GREAT 
Brirain, 6/ net. Smith & Elder 
This is an opportune publication. Pre- 
sented with the modest air of a technical 
work, it is in reality a treatise on our railway 
system by one thoroughly acquainted with 
the genesis and development of the various 
services, their relations with one another, 
and the problems which face their manage- 
ments. The writer sets out to give a descrip- 
tive account of the railways, but in doing so 
keeps the subject well in perspective, and 
discusses in a serene and suggestive manner 
many of the questions which are now to be 
brought before the public by the proceed- 
ings of the Railways Commission. Some 
of the writer’s suggestions—for instance, 
the disfranchisement of railway servants 
under a nationalized system—are highly 
controversial, and emanate from an almost 
obsolete school of economic thought; but 
there can be no question as to Lord Monks- 
well’s intimate first-hand knowledge of his 
subject or his complete honesty of state- 
ment, either of which would entitle him to 
a hearing in a day when special pleading and 
the rehashing of Blue-books and White- 
papers play too prominent a part in the 
literature of current economic problems. The 
management and finance of the services are 
handled with naive frankness, and we are 
shown a picture of the shareholders helpless 
in their endeavours to control the virtually 
self-elected directorates—except when they 
rise “‘en masse” and make a clean sweep 
of the board, as in the case of the North 
British Railway a few years ago—and the 
directors, in their turn, helpless in the 
hands of the permanent officials. The 
latter, the writer admits, may often fail to 
appreciate the points of view both of share- 
holders and public. To many readers will 
occur the further reflection that they are 
even less likely to appreciate the point of 
view of the servants whom they employ. 
Altogether it is an informative and sug- 
gestive book, its simplicity of diction and 
engaging style making it thoroughly read- 
able. It is well indexed, but the illustra- 
tions are of no particular value. 


O’Farrell (Horace Handley), THE FRANco- 
GERMAN WaR INDEMNITY AND ITS 
Economic RESULTS. 

Garton Foundation 
A detailed examination of some of the 
statements made in the chapter entitled 

‘Indemnity Futility’ in Norman Angell’s 

book ‘The Great Illusion.” Though Mr. 

O’Farrell’s conclusions are not those of the 

former, the Garton Foundation have issued 

this work in order to stimulate discussion of 

the subject. Viscount Esher has written a 

brief Introduction. 


Sociology. 


Bax (E. Belfort), THz Fraup oF FEMINISM, 
2/6 net. Grant Richards 
Modern Feminism the writer regards as 
an attitude of mind towards the female sex 
which is often self-contradictory and illogical. 
He aims at exposing the “ pretensions ” of 
the movement, and at “ tracking down and 
gibbeting the infamous falsehoods, the con- 
ventional statements,” which, in his opinion, 
only pass muster by reason of their frequent 
repetition. The book includes chapters on 
‘Some Feminist Lies and Fallacies’ and 
‘The Anti-Man Crusade,’ and a_ short 
account, from the historical point of view, 
of the position of women. 





Brett (G. S.), THE GOVERNMENT OF Man, 

an Introduction to Ethics and Politics, 

3/6 net. Bell 

A study in the development of political 

and ethical theories of government from the 
earliest times to the present day. 


Fox (Frank), Our ENnGLisH Lanp MuDDLE, 

2/ net. Nelson 

A criticism of the English land problem 
from the point of view of an Australian. 


Reeves (Mrs. Pember), Rounp aBouT A 

Pounp a WEEK, 2/6 net. Bell 

An investigation of the economic condi- 

tions of a family which lives, or attempts to 
live, on a pound a week. 


Pbilology. 


British Empire Universities Modern English 
Illustrated Dictionary (The), revised and 
brought to its Present State of Perfec- 
tion, after the Best and Latest Authori- 
ties on Language, under the Chief 
Editorship of Edward D. Price, H. 
Thurston Peck, and Others, 20/ 

Syndicate Publishing Co. 

A special feature of this ‘ Dictionary’ is 
the Introduction, comprising a number of 
monographs, of which we may mention 
‘ Versification and Prosody,” by Prof. Saints- 
bury ; ‘A History of English Spelling,’ by 
Prof. Rippmann; and ‘Great English 
Writers,’ by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. At 
the end there are glossaries of technical 
terms, a long list of synonyms and antonyms 
due to Prof. Gollancz, an exposition 
of simplified spelling prepared by the 
Simplified Spelling Society, and much else. 
The print is clear, and there are many 
coloured plates, as well as diagrams and 
other illustrations. 

Derivations of words are not given, and 
a chief point of the ‘ Dictionary’ seems to 
be the inclusion of words like ‘ escalator,” 
‘*kinematograph,” and ‘ hangar,’* which 
have been brought into use by _ recent 
advances in science or industrial life. A 
number of special glossaries by experts are 
added, which reveal, for instance, the mys- 
teries of the golfer’s lingo. The binding is of 
a practical sort, and should stand wear. 

Though various well-known University 
men contribute to the volume, we fail to 
find any statement that it has been accepted 
as representative, or its quality guaranteed, 
by the “British Empire Universities ” 
which figure in its title. We have given 
above enough of the lengthy title-page to 
show that the Dictionary-makers believe 
in their own work. But it is not often that 
we find a good scholar admitting publicly 
that his work is perfect. 


Caldwell (Right Rev. Robert), A ComParRa- 
TIVE GRAMMAR OF THE DRAVIDIAN OR 
SouTtH-INDIAN Famity OF LANGUAGES, 
edited by the Rev. J. L. Wyatt and T, 
Ramakrishna Pillai, 12/net. Kegan Paul 

This third edition of Bishop Caldwell’s 

‘Comparative Grammar’ will be welcomed 
by students of the ethnology and linguistics 
of India, as the first and second editions 
(1856 and 1875) have long been out of print, 
and have consequently become very rare 
and expensive. The editors have added 
statistical and other notes, and have trans- 
literated all Greek words, while some of 
the original Introduction and many pages 
of purely controversial matter have been 
omitted. 


Callaway (Morgan), THE INFINITIVE IN 
ANGLO-SAXON. 
Washington, Carnegie Institution 
A detailed history of the use of the Infini- 
tive in the whole of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
except the Glosses and a few works out of 
print. 
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Fiction. 


Blackman (Frances), Love In A Lire, 3/6 
Drane 
The story of a poorly born child who 
becomes a nurse, and marries a man she 
has known all her life. The characters are 
unreal, and the book is weak in style and 
construction. 


Bloundelle - Burton FORTUNE'S 
Frown. 6/ Everett 
A young Englishman sets out to solve the 
mystery of his birth, after discovering that 
he is only the adopted son of an English 
merchant. He has sensational adventures 
in the Netherlands, witnesses the cruelties 
practised by Philip II., and meets D’ Avila, 
the successor of Alva. A French girl shares 
his wanderings, and they both undergo 
much suffering. The book is a fair specimen 
of the novel of adventure. 


Blyth (James), THE GoLtpEN HOo-e, 6/ 
White 
The secretary of the Golden Hole Mining 
Company is discovered dead in the com- 
pany’s City chambers. This occurs in the 
first chapter, and the unravelling of the 
mystery, which throws suspicion on several 
innocent persons, occupies the rest of the 
book. The plot and its dénouement are 
skilfully worked out, and the style calls for 
no comment. 


Connor (Jean), Bonp anp FREE, 2/ 
New York, Benziger Bros. 
Hugh Trevlyn belongs to the grim, suffer- 
ing type of hero. He was tortured, not only 
by the memory of a murder in a Western 
gambling-hell, but also by Danvers, a 
** mocking devil” with a ‘‘ low cruel laugh,”’ 
who alone had witnessed the deed. It is 
impossible to take much interest in his 
troubles, for we know all along that the 
murdered man is still alive, and that his 
sister will become mistress of Trevlyn 
Towers. The author’s writing is not good. 


** Coronet,’? THE WispomM oF THE Foot, 6/ 
Long 
A forced and rather emotional story of 
two men, one of whom places implicit trust 
in all women, while the other disbelieves all 
except his wife. 


Crockett (S. R.), A Tatrer or Scar.et, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
An account of adventurous episodes of 
the Commune in the Midi. An Irish and 
a Scotch boy escape at night with a Shake- 
speare and a Bible from their lycée on the 
banks of the Rhone, to enlist among Gari- 
baldi’s volunteers and fight for France. 
They meet with plenty of adventures, 
through which runs the story of the hero’s 
love for a girl who combines a ‘ manner 
something Oxonian and aloof” with the 
ability to shoot straight and to grow roses. 
The story is well told, and the interest, for 
those who love fighting, is kept up to the 
last page. 


(John), 


Doyle (A. Conan), THe Memorrs or SHER- 
tock Hotmes, “ Nelson’s Sevenpenny 
Library.” 

The ingenuities of Sherlock Holmes de- 
serve their popularity. 


Eliot (George), Smras Marner, edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by H. Mar- 
wick, 2/ Oxford University Press 

An annotated pocket edition of this 
charming story. 


Fleming (Brandon), Masks, 6/ Everett 

An important aerial secret concerning the 
welfare of England is the main theme of 
this novel, which bristles with spies, adven- 
tures, and disguises. The scene is laid in 
London and Paris, and members of various 





secret services are kept busily employed. 
The mystery is well hidden till its tinal 
explanation, and the hero is at one time in 
the unusual position of having 2001. given 
him to track himself down. 


George (Arthur), Tue Granp SEIGNEUR, 1/ 
net. Methuen 
The story of the play now running at the 
Savoy, by Mr. Edward Ferris and Mr. 
B. P. Matthews, which we noticed in our 
issue of October 11th. 


Gould (Nat), Tue Best or THE SEason, 1/ 
Long 

Nat Gould’s ‘“ Annual,’? as might be 
expected, offers a racing story. It is in 
paper covers, but the type is good and clear. 


Gould (Nat), QUEEN or THE TurRF, 6d. Long 
New edition. 


Hodder (Reginald), THe Vampire, 6/ 
Rider 
The plot of this story is concerned with 
a struggle for the possession of a talisman 
by which the vitality of one person can be 
appropriated by another. An Egyptian 
mummy and two mysterious cats figure con- 
spicuously in the bewildering narrative, 
and nearly all the characters indulge in 
facile talk of mystic things. The book is 
not lacking in ingenuity, but there is a 
morbid extravagance about it which makes 
it rather disagreeable reading. 


“Tota’’ (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn), Two 
Ways oF Love, 6/ Hurst & Blackett 
The serious defect of Mrs. Caffyn’s new 
novel is the large proportion of space devoted 
to the talking over by secondary personages 
of the situation in which the primary ones 
find themselves. To be thus endlessly dis- 
cussed must have been almost worse for 
the heroine than the uncertainty of her hus- 
band’s affections. The construction and the 
writing are workmanlike, and the complex 
nature of the perplexed young wife is well 
presented—no easy achievement. 


Kenealy (Arabella), THe Parinrep Lapy, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
A story circling round the fortunes of 
an ancient and honourable house, the head 
of which has spent much time and money 
in perfecting a Eugenic village, of which he 
is justly proud. Suddenly, like a bomb- 
shell, comes the news that his nephew, to 
whom he is much attached, is to be deposed 
from his inheritance by the unexpected 
resuscitation of a cousin long regarded as 
dead. Complications ensue which arouse 
speculation as to the ultimate fate of several 
interesting people. 
The plot is cleverly conceived, and the 
element of mystery is dispersed at the close. 


Le Breton (Farren), Fruirs oF PLEASURE, 
6 Holden & Hardingham 
Zara L’Esterre leaves West Kensington 
to visit friends in South Africa, and on her 
voyage out begins a series of promiscuous 
flirtations which are kept up during her 
stay in the Transvaal. For want of some- 
thing better to do, she marries, on her return 
to England, a conventional man. He, how- 
ever, is shot one morning after church, and 
she is free to marry one of the men she met 
on her travels. We are cloyed with sensa- 
tionalism before we reach the end of the 
book, which we cannot regard as a notable 
piece of work. 


Mitford (Bertram), AN IsLAND or EDEN. 
Ward & Lock 
In this book a man and woman, ship- 
wrecked on an unknown island, undergo a 
series of adventures, including murderous 
attacks by ‘‘ Dagoes,”’ cannibals, cuttlefish, 
and tornadoes; while another couple dwell- 
ing on a quiet English moorland have 
adventures also, though of a less frenzied 





kind. The story jumps from one scene to 
the other, till in the final chapters the two 
plots unite, the parties sort themselves and 
come to rest. All the principal characters, 
of whatever social rank, employ the same 
strange slang, and Robinson Crusoe is 
referred to as the “ boring mariner.” As a 
novel of adventure the book might con- 
ceivably amuse the young. 


O’Sullivan (Edward), Mayrarr Liwirep, 6/ 
Melrose 
A fairly amusing satire on the strenuous 
efforts of two sets of people to gain an entry 
into Society. As the author himself admits, 
some of his types are rather overdrawn, but 
this is, perhaps, excusable in a skit. 


Oulton (L.), “‘ ExceEpING PLEASANT,’’ AND 
OTHER SKETCHES, 6 Lynwood 
A collection of short stories, some of which 
are reprinted from The Tatler and other 
magazines. They are vivaciously, if rather 
carelessly written. The illustrations, which 
apparently consist of portraits of the author's 
friends, are not, we imagine, of any par- 
ticular interest to the world at large. 


Peel (Mrs. C. S.), THe Hat Suop, 6/ Lane 

The story around which these vignettes 
of life among milliners are woven is quite un- 
pretentious, though probably sufficient to 
entice readers who would refuse otherwise 
to learn of the industrial conditions under 
which their finery is made. The book is 
evidently written by one who not only 
knows, but is also possessed of a sympa- 
thetic understanding, and we welcome it as 
another effort to probe the callous indiffer- 
ence of a large class of consumers. 


Quiller-Couch (A. T.), Hetty WESLEY, 
‘** Nelson’s Sevenpenny Library.” 
For notice of this excellent story see 
Athen., Oct. 31, 1903. 


Reynolds (Eldrid), WHisPeRING Dust, 6/ 
Rivers 

A story purporting to be written by a 
woman in her thirties, who has lived her 
life so far—as a curate’s daughter — in 
a dreary parish. Having inherited some 
money, she wisely resolves to travel. She 
begins the account of her journey at Mar- 
seilles, where, unfortunately in the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame de la Garde, she finds 
“You ”’—an imaginary male companion— 
and laughs! Im the last chapter she goes 
back to the Cathedral to see if her laugh is 
still there. Meanwhile, with an aunt and 
a young girl whom she has met on board 
ship, she goes to Egypt, and there meets 
the Author, a preposterous person with red 
hair, red-brown eyes, and henna-dyed finger- 
nails. 

The apostrophes to “‘ You” are tiresome, 
and the book is full of sentiment and intro- 
spection. If the author had contented 
herself with a mere description of the things 
seen, she could have done it admirably. 
The characters are unconvincing, and the 
plot is weak. 


Rhodes (Hylda), A Vase or Cray, 6/ 
: Holden & Hardingham 
A story of Yorkshire village life, in which 
the heroine is enticed to London by a French 
chauffeur. She is eventually married to a 
faithful farm labourer. There are some 
delightful people in the book, and the 
writer appears to know well them and the 
village she describes. Our copy is carelessly 
put together, and we can only guess at 
parts of the story. 


Roberts (Theodore Goodridge), Love oN 
Smoxy River, 6/ Long 
The scenes of this novel are laid in New 
York and the Smoky River country, and the 
ingredients are of the usual kind : misunder- 
standings, unread letters, knife-thrusts in 
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the dark, and fights in the snow. When 
the villain and the heroine came to grips 
**she beat upon his face with her fist. He 
eursed at the agony of it, but laughed 
hideously.” All the characters, in fact, are 
to be seen at any picture-palace. 


Rowlands (Effie Adelaide), SUREST 
Bonp, 6/ Cassell 
An intricate plot is unfolded in the course 
of an improbable story, which relates the 
fortunes of a girl who resolved to avenge her 
father’s death. Faced with financial ruin 
as the result of his dealings with a money- 
lender, he committed suicide. The daugh- 
ter’s scheme is to marry the moneylender’s 
son and squander his money. 


THE 


Saben (Gregory), Born oF A WomAN, 6/ 
Allen 
This book is divided into two parts— 
‘The Child’ and ‘The Man.’ The child is 
born dumb, the result of his mother’s un- 
governable temper ; and in the second part, 
when he is grown to manhood, he falls in 
love, and has many doubts whether he 
should marry. These doubts are conveni- 
ently solved for him. The characters are all 
extremely wealthy, and mostly pleasure- 
hunting and dissatisfied ; to feel any interest 
in them is difficult. Only the dumb boy’s 
father, who from utter indifference learns 
to love him, is a fairly attractive person. 
There are two heroines, one in each part 
of the book, but both are spoilt by the 
author’s over-done, sentimental descrip- 
tions. The writing is otherwise good, but 
the matter lacks imagination. 


Simpson (Harold), Toe Marriace MARKET; 

1/ net. Mills & Boon 

The story of the musical comedy of the 

same name. Jt should amuse others than 
those who have seen it on the stage. 


Swayne (Martin), Curry Gors Nortu, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A pleasant, improbable tale of a young 
man who poses as a modern decadent poet. 
His cure is effected by an attractive and 
essentially practical young widow in the 
inn at Tilwhinny. Mildly humorous situa- 
tions are provided by his being taken for a 
doctor, while his companion, who really is a 
Harley Street physician, insists on conceal- 
ing his profession during their holiday. 


Syrett (Jerrard), A Hovusenorp Saryt, 1/ 
net. Long 
New edition. 


Vance (Louis Joseph), Joan THurspay, 6/ 
Grant Richards 
A rather sordid story of life on the Ameri- 
can stage, the heroine eventually achieving 
fame. Though painstaking, it seems to us 
near dullness. We like the author better 
in his lighter work; in this book his sense 
of humour is dormant for long intervals. 


Vase (Gillan), A Great Mystery SoLvep’ 
being a Continuation of and Conclusion 
to ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ 
edited by Shirley Byron Jevons, 6/ 

Sampson Low 

This is one of the American completions 

of Dickens’s last story. The editor’s brief 

note tells us nothing of the author’s real 

name, or the date when her book was pub- 
lished ; but we are warned that 


‘“‘her luxuriant imagination led her not only to 


follow up the destinies of the characters which ! 


we owe in their inception to Dickens, but also to 
create several others.” 

These others have been thoughtfully 
eliminated, so that the full impertinence of 
“Gillan Vase” is not revealed. But the 
editor explains further that “the spirit and 
diction”® of Dickens “are, it is thought, 





pretty closely imitated.» Most people will 
agree with Mr. Cuming Walters that a parody 
only of Dickens has been achieved. The 
writer positively revels in sentimental 
twaddle for page after page, and the fre- 
quent references to the Deity show a desire 
to improve the occasion which is certainly 
not in Dickens’s manner. Jn the story as it 
stands Datchery is unexplained—at least, 
we have not discovered who that enigmatic 
figure is—and Drood is not murdered. He 
lives to make a success in Egypt and return 
to Rosa after five years. “‘Oh, Eddy, 
Eddy, Eddy.’ The whole thing is out- 
rageous, and might have been allowed to 
remain in obscurity. 


Warden (Florence), THe WiILEs oF WILHEL- 
MINA, 6/ White 
Wilhelmina descends upon a country 
doctor’s house, and takes the affairs of her 
three nieces in hand with the idea of secur- 
ing them engagements with three men. 
Wilhelmina is a fascinating widow, but her 
wiles do not always meet the success which 
she expects, the first result of them being 
three proposals for herself instead of her 
nieces. 
The author is an adept at a certain type 
of frivolous dialogue, but her character- 
drawing is trivial and artificial. 


Watson (Alexandra), Srep-CHILDREN OF 
NATURE, 6/ Latimer 
Little doubt seems to exist in the author’s 
mind that for cousins to marry is a more 
heinous offence than the bringing of ille- 
gitimate children into the world. Con- 
sidered apart from this questionable view, 
the story, which concerns the birth and 
childhood of the illegitimate heroine, her 
meeting with her lover, also illegitimate. 
and their subsequent discovery that they 
are cousins and cannot marry, is readable 
enough. 


Weiss] (August), THe Mystery OF THE 
GREEN Car, translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos, 2/ net. Nelson 

A rendering of ‘ Das griine Auto,’ by an 

Austrian novelist. The mystery is concerned 

with a murder and the theft of some im- 

portant documents by a spy. The tale is 

ingeniously complicated, and the gradual 
revelation of the secrets involved is skilfully 
managed. The translator’s version is ex- 
cellent, and reads like an original. We 
gather that it has already appeared serially 
in America under the title of ‘The Bolting 
Baroness.’ 


Wynne (May), THE SECRET OF THE ZENANA, 
6 Greening 
A somewhat high-flown romance of India 
in the eighteenth century. Here is a typical 
passage: “‘ Hell and the devil,’ he made 
moan, ‘if I could but reach her! My.... 
little....Angela. Poor little white rose.’ ” 
Some readers will be surprised to hear that 
the hero, who says this, is a Scotchman. 


General. 


Bevan (Edwyn), InpIAN NATIONALISM, 2/6 
Macmillan 
An expression of personal feeling with 
regard to the political aspect of Nationalism 
in India. 


British Review, NovemsBer, 1/ net. 
Williams & Norgate 
Contains an article on ‘ The Position of 
Protestants under Home Rule,’ by Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, and another on ‘ Ulsteria,’ 
by ‘‘An Outsider.” Mr. Edward Storer 
contributes studies on two modern drama- 
tists, Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. Gals- 
worthy; and Sir Home Gordon reviews the 
recent Musical Festival at Leeds. 





English Review, NovemBr 
17, Tavistock * mw .C. 
The ‘ Letters on Napoleon’s Last Days,’ 
written by Dr. Thomas Shortt, principal 
medical officer in St. Helena during that 
period, and by his wife, published by his 
grandson, will arouse considerable interest 
among the hero-worshippers of the great 
prisoner. Among other notable contribu- 
tions are a dramatic sketch entitled ‘The 
District Visitor,’ by Richard Middleton ; 
an article on ‘The Militant Suffragists,’ by 
Mr. Israel Zangwill ; and a poem, * Cormac, 
Son of Ogmund,’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 


North (L. Harlingford), WirH a Stick AND 
A Pipe, 3/6 net. Everett 
Triviality of theme is not necessarily a 
disadvantage in short essays, but when the 
treatment is somewhat trite the result is 
apt to be unconvincing and even dull. 
When his subject is of more importance the 
author is frequently one-sided, and _ his 
statements tend to exaggeration. Occa- 
sionally his style is amusing, but he clings 
too firmly to the obvious. 


Signalling, Morse Code, &c., written by an 
Officer of the Regular Army, and edited 
by E. John Solano, ‘Imperial Army 
Series,”’ 1/ net. John Murray 

A handbook for Territorials and cadets. 


Stephens (James), HERE ARE Laptgs, 5/ net. 
Macmillan 
Mr. Stephens is the possessor of an indi- 
vidual style, a quaint angle of vision, and 
a humour all his own. These qualities are 
well marked in this volume; but they 
show to less advantage in short sketches 
than in his earlier comparatively long narra- 
tives. Once or twice, indeed, he drops 
lamentably into cheap witticism: the pun, 
for instance, about the scales of fishes is 
unworthy of his fine talent. There are, 
however, striking passages, and there are 
penetrating gleams of psychology—enough, 
indeed, of the true Stephens to win the heart 
of any reader who does not know ‘The 
Crock of Gold,’ and to give this volume a 
success that may tempt its author to the 
easy ways. We earnestly hope that he may 
resist the temptation, and may produce 
next time something possessing more unity 
and depth than the present volume. 


Watson’s PREFACE TO THE ‘ HIsTORY OF 
PRINTING,’ 1713, edited, with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, by W. J. Couper. 

Edinburgh, Darien Press 
This little treatise has not been reprinted 

since its publication in 1713 by James 
Watson, the Edinburgh printer, and now 
appears in a limited edition. The aim of 
the author was to encourage good workman- 
ship in printing, the art having fallen 
into great disrepute. In his Preface he 
includes a brief sketch of the history of 
printing in Scotland, which is the earliest 
history on the subject that has come down 
to us. Mr. Couper’s Introductions are re- 
printed from The Scottish Historical Review 
and The Library. 








‘THE ILLUSTRATED AYLWIN.’ 

Paternoster House, E C., November 11, 1913. 
WE are sorry to find that an error crept 
into our advertisement of a new issue of 
this book, which we hope you will allow us 
to rectify. It is not, as inadvertently stated, 
a revised issue of ‘ Aylwin.’ Thestory stands 
exactly as it did in the previous Illustrated 
Edition and in ‘‘ The World’s Classics."’ The 
only additions to the volume are the two 
appendixes mentioned on the title-page of 

the new issue. Hurst & BLACKETT. 
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THE CASE OF BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 


Fripay, November 14th, was the date of 
the meeting of the Court of Bristol Uni- 
versity. Its business was to receive a report 
from Council, to elect four members of 
Council, to appoint an auditor for the coming 
year, and to consider any business of which 
notice had been given to the — by 
November 4th. e have no information 
as to whether any notice had been sent in 
which would open a discussion of the grave 
animadversions made on the University. 
Had this notice been omitted, there still 
remained the no less effective method 
of blocking the acceptance of Council’s 
Report until these matters had been threshed 
out and a decision upon them taken. The 
opportunity for intervention having arrived, 
it is hardly to be believed that persons so 
eminent as are many members of the Court 
can supinely acquiesce, it may be at a 
distance, in a discredit for which, by that 
acquiescence, henceforth they are respon- 
sible. If there are any who still think the 
critics of the University have no case, then 
these—from their point of view—are the 
guardians of an infant institution which, in 
the blameless awkwardness of its first steps, 
is being rudely and unnecessarily harassed 
and hindered, as well as being held up to 
public censure and ridicule—things not only 
unpleasant, but also undesirable. If quamem- 
bers of the Court they do not exist to guard it 
from such ill-treatment, from what do they 
exist to guard it? In what circumstances 
or difficulties is their action called for if not 
now? We would urge upon them their 
obligation to bring these rude critics to book 
in a public inquiry. These lines will reach 
the public about the time when the delibera- 
tions of Court are beginning ; but they have 
been sent in advance both to every member 
of the Court and to the local press of Bristol. 

It has even been pleaded that there is 
nothing worse in the way of friction or other 
regrettable conditions at Bristol] than there 
is at any other civic University. Surely it 
cannot be suggested that the attitude of the 
citizens of Manchester or Liverpool towards 
their respective Universities resembles that 
of Bristolians towards theirs. Would it 
occur to any Manchester or Liverpool man 
to write of Manchester or Liverpool Univer- 
sity in the terms of veiled—here and there 
of open and scathing—contempt which Bris- 
tol citizens have used recently, concerning 
the students’ “ Rag,” in letters to the local 
press ? 

Nor is it easy to understand the attitude of 
the local press itself in the whole controversy. 
It preserves, for the most part, a stolid— 
an unnatural—silence. It seems to be in- 
different to the honour of the chief public 
institution of the city. The gentlemen in 
whose hands its conduct lies must be well 
enough aware of the imputations cast upon 
the University authorities—must be well 
enough aware that they are serious, that 
they have continued long, and that they will 
continue. Yet these gentlemen say little or 
nothing. They do not lend their voice to 
insist either that the accusers should be 
silenced, or that reforms should be begun, 
or that an inquiry should be held. Can it be 
that they consider the University to be a 
mere pile of fine bricks—in itself negligible ? 
Or is there some ulterior reason for their 
quiescence ? Whether it be indifference, or 
whether they have adopted, as allies, the 
policy of stockish silence favoured by the 
University authorities, in either case their 
attitude bears its witness to the mal- 
administration of the University. 

And, all the circumstances being con- 
sidered, it seems also to bear witness to a 





maladministration of that special character 
which arises from the existence and activities 
of what is usually designated “ a clique.” 
An institution known to be run by a clique 
easily comes to be treated with contemptuous 
disregard. 

Some further interesting light on the 
condition of Bristol University, illustrating 
the point that it is thus influenced, may be 
gathered from a perusal of some of the 
numbers of The Stethoscope, the magazine 
of the medical students. In this there may 
be noticed a tone towards the University as 
a whole, a note of acrimonious personal 
contempt, such as seldom arises except 
where a small body has, in effect, usurped 
the functions of the properly constituted 
authority. 

One of the most remarkable and regrettable 
features of the whole situation is the position 
of the Vice-Chancellor. He lent his name 
to, if he were not directly responsible for, 
that absurd business of the conferring of 
honorary degrees, though he must have 
known better than most people that it was 
unsound, unacademic, ridiculous. He made 
that remarkable attempt to browbeat Con- 
vocation, in which he told them that their 
protest on behalf of the dignity of the 
University must not be made because it 
would stop the flow of donations into the 
University coffers, and consequently affect 
the salaries of teachers, who, for the present 
at any rate, form the majority of Convoca- 
tion. 

In 1910, when Prof. Cowl’s_ students 
entrusted the Vice-Chancellor with a memorial 
on their Professor’s behalf to be communi- 
cated to Council, he kept it in his pocket— 
an action wanting in something besides 
common sense, and also infringing the rights 
of the students. He withheld, at the same 
time, letters addressed to him on Prof. Cowl’s 
behalf by some of the most distinguished 
scholars of the day. In the autumn of 1912 
he further endeavoured to suppress in 
Council the copy of Convocation’s resolutions 
against the lavish award of honorary degrees, 
forwarded to him for communication to 
the Council, on the plea that these resolu- 
tions were an impertinence ! If there has been 
any instance in which he has stood out to 
guide or correct or resist the measures pro- 
posed by the academically inexperienced 
individuals who form the administrative 
core of the University, we should like 
to be told of it. Yet Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s 
resignation and Sir Isambard Owen’s ap- 
pointment to the Vice-Chancellorship indi- 
cate on their very face that there was some 
original perception of the need for a cor- 
rective and a guide, and the intention of 
providing such in Sir Isambard’s person. 
We cannot profess to know what are his 
intimate relations with others; we can but 
observe that his doings never counteract 
theirs, and ask, in the matter of scolding 
Convocation, or the suppression of the 
memorial, what interests he supposed he 
was serving. If onlookers are indeed mis- 
taken in the all too obvious deduction that 
he has been paralyzed by the very forces 
he was intentionally introduced to combat, 
now is the time for him to prove them so. 

We may pass on and give one or two 
instances of the irresponsible, yet feeble 
way in which—under the present régime 
— people. whose action must in greater 
or less degree commit the University, drift 
into conduct doubtful in many ways. 

Last spring, when Prof. Gerothwohl was 
asserting in the press that active friction 
existed between the University authorities 
and the teaching staff, somebody was seized 
with the idea of getting the junior staff 
to sign a memorial addressed to Council 
denying that there was anything unpleasant. 





Were the junior staff called together to discuss 
this ? Was any sort of attempt made to get 
at their real collective opinion? No! 
A person favourably disposed—who, in reply 
to Prof. Gerothwohl’s suggestion for a meet- 
ing of the junior staff to discuss reform, had 
replied that it was ultra vires for the staff 
to discuss any action of the Council—went 
busily round with a paper, and button-holed 
each member separately, using in some 
cases the argument that those who did not 
sign would be ‘“‘marked men.” He ob- 
tained 43 signatures out of a possible 140, 
which he carried to Mr. Lewis Fry, then 
Chairman of the Council. Did Mr. Lewis 
Fry then consult with his colleagues on the 
Council? No! With a patriarchal in- 
dependence and some rather too hasty self- 
congratulation, he published this memorial 
as an authentic utterance of the junior 
staff—bringing down upon himself some in- 
evitable imputation of lack of candour. 
Moreover, on May 8th last, as proved by 
the printed report of a Council meeting held 
on that date, Mr. Lewis Fry admitted that 
he had not communicated to the Council of 
February 7th the letter, dated February 4th,. 
from Prof. Gerothwohl, requesting a hearing 
by the Council of his complaints and reform 
scheme. Mr. Fry’s only explanation of 
this omission was that he regarded Prof. 
Gerothwohl’s request as yet another “ im- 

ertinence.’”’ What we are noting here is, 

owever, not so much this last reproach as the 
mingling of ineptitude, lack of organization, 
and lack of responsibility which such a line 
of conduct manifests. 

Or again, on December 29th, 1909, on 
erroneous information not derived from 
the Head of the Department, the Board 
of Education withdrew its recognition from 
the Training Department of the University, 
in a letter, be it noted, addressed to Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan “for the information of 
the University authorities.” How came 
it, we would ask, that in the Prospectus of 
the Calendar for 1910-11 the words “‘ Recog- 
nized by the Board of Education” still 
appear below the notice of the department ? 
Can this have been pure oversight? The 
Head of the Department—for Heads of 
Departments correct their own portions of 
the Calendar for the Registrar—should, per- 
haps some one will argue, have seen to this 
being correct. Quite so; but, as it happens, 
the Head of the Department was not in- 
formed of the withdrawal of recognition by 
the Board of Education till October, 1910, 
and then discovered it by accident, ten 
months after it had occurred, and mean- 
while had been communicated with as to 
the ‘“‘ regulations of the Board.” All this 
is odd, but for the present we say no more. 

Awaiting information as to the action of 
Court, and, in the event of Court remaining 
inactive, the report of the Committee, of 
which we announced the formation in our 
last issue, we forbear for the present to enter 
further into that case of yet another plot to 
dislodge a colleague to which we have 
alluded. There are only two other aspects 
of this maladministration through the pre- 
dominance of a clique to which we wish 
at the moment to draw attention. 

The first is external. We learn on good 
authority that two Bristol graduates were 
recently advised to drop their Bristol degrees, 
and use in preference others academically 
lower which they happened to have ac- 
quired at another University. A Bristol 
degree, we hear also from other sources, is 
a disadvantage to those who hold it. 
‘** Bristol stinks in the nostrils of academic 
people” is the—vulgar, perhaps, but ex- 
pressive—phrase we have heard quoted from 
the lips of a man well known in the academic 
world. Now why, in the name of common 
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sense, should Government bestow 9,000I. 
yearly of public money upon an institution 
whose outcome is this? Why should so 
many people suffer in consideration, and it 
may be in fortune, simply in order that a 
small body of men may enjoy the sweets 
of petty despotism, and may not be made 
uncomfortable ? Even if these persons are 
dear to the civic fathers of Bristol, we cannot 
but think that the City, in its annual grant 
of 7,0001. to the University, is making a 
singularly bad bargain. 

The second is one of the internal aspects 
of the question. We have before us, above 
the signatures of men justly respected both 
in the City and the University, and members 
of the University, expressions of the deepest 
‘disgust at the state of affairs—plain allusions 
to “the old gang ’’—assertions that some- 
thing must be done; that things cannot go 
on as they are — apportioning of blame 
between Senate and Council, one writer 
considering Senate the more to blame of the 
two. It is perfectly clear that, if there 
is something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark, there is something sound too—if 
only those directly concerned will now have 
the courage of opinions which do them so 
much credit. It seems also sufficiently clear 
that reform will not be carried without pub- 
licity, or some assistance from outside. But, 
considering what we definitely know of the 
existence of righteous discontent, even within 
the University itself, we cannot but think that 
this might reasonably be expected to mani- 
fest itself, now so good an opportunity offers. 
It is surely high time that personal con- 
siderations—whether of fear o* favour— 
should give way to the public good. There 
is @ moment when to be subservient to an 
authority is to be, in truth, disloyal to it. 
The whole Senate, ex officio, sits on the 
Court, so do five members of Convocation, 
and two lecturers, elected representatives of 
the rest: can these do nothing? True, 
the insecurity of their tenure makes inde- 
pendent action hazardous; on the other 
hand, inaction is itself a form of complicity. 
After all, this University was founded by 
Royal Charter: the Council, the staff, and 
the students are members of it, and the 
staff, if employés at all, are royal servants, 
with a duty, not only to the Council, but also 
to the King and country. So far only two mem- 
bers of the stafi—one man and one woman— 
have been thus unreservedly loyal to the 
University and their sense of public duty, 
though it is within our knowledge that many 
in private conversation admit that the state 
of things is a scandal. We call upon the rest 
—who share their views, but have not yet 
spoken out—to take heart and follow their 
example. 

The first objective, it is abundantly clear, 
must be (as we have often urged) the insti- 
tution of a public inquiry. 





WE have so far heard a great deal about 
the incompetence in academic matters of 
the so-called business men who sit on the 
Bristol University Council; but what of 
their incompetence or want of discretion 
in matters administrative or financial? A 
glance at the University Calendars for the 
past three sessions reveals the fact that, 
from the inception of the University down 
to the beginning of the present year, there 
not only sat on the Council, but also acted 
as Chairman of their General Purposes Com- 
mittee—upon whose requisition or recom- 
mendation goods are purchased—one of the 
chief suppliers of goods to the University. 
Are we mistaken in believing that the Chair- 
man of the Bristol Education Committee, 
upon whose recommendation the City Council 
votes money to the University for general 





as well as scholarship purposes, during his 
membership of the University Council, was 
offered and accepted the post, which was 
never advertised, of ‘‘ Director of the Uni- 
versity Training Colleges” at 400/. per 
annum—a post, be it noted, entailing, at 
any rate until last summer, none but com- 
mittee and very light clerical duties? Fin- 
ally, is it not a fact that, in the autumn of 
1911, the chaos in the financial department 
of the University was so great that, at Sir 
Isambard Owen’s suggestion, the usual 
quarter-days were altered and retarded by 
one month, this peculiar operation having 
for the time being threatened the staff 
with the consequent loss of one month’s 
salary ? If the University of Bristol is a 
curious place academically regarded, finan- 
cially it is not less curious and deserving of 
scrutiny. B. M. 


THE case against Bristol University has 
been stated fully, cogently, and repeatedly, 
but there are two points of paramount 
importance which should, I think, be 
reiterated with all possible emphasis. 

The first question is with regard to the 
Inquiry which is now inevitable. Let us 
hope that Court at its forthcoming meeting 
will act promptly and without hesitation. 
I understand that a motion is afoot to de- 
mand a full report of the proceedings which 
led up to the dismissal of Prof. Cowl. That 
is an excellent beginning, but it is of the 
utmost importance that Court should realize 
its impotence to do anything definitive in 
the matter. It is the plain duty of Court 
not to call for information merely for itself, 
because it is obvious that any statement 
made to it by Council or Senate cannot be 
complete or impartial. Furthermore, it is 
not in a position to weigh such a statement, 
were it worth the ink expended on it; for 
Court includes or represents, if it does not 
practically consist of, those who are the 
objects of this storm of criticism and accusa- 
tion. Court’s plain duty, then, is to de- 
mand an outside, impartial Commission of 
Inquiry, which shall be so constituted that 
no breath of suspicion can be directed 
against its capability and impartiality. 

Moreover, the Commission of Inquiry must 
be vested with the fullest powers. The 
terms of reference must be wide enough to 
permit an inquiry, not only into the case of 
Prof. Cowl, but the whole administration of 
the University and the University College 
of Bristol. For no proper solution will be 
found, and no satisfactory discovery of the 
whole truth will be made, until the machina- 
tions which are alleged to have been at the 
bottom of so many of the complaints have 
been traced back to their source in the days 
before the University College had become 
a University. 

Furthermore, the Commission of Inquiry 
must be given full powers to compel evi- 
dence, and, what is more, sworn evidence. 
If these powers are not given to it, the Com- 
mission of Inquiry will be reduced to a 
farcical debating society, and the evidence 
to a pious expression of opinion, if not a 
concatenation of misstatements or half- 
statements. Never will the light be let in 
until there is compulsion of the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

The second question—larger in its import 
and more vital in its effects on the country 
at large—is with regard to the Memorial 
sent to Lord Haldane by over a hundred 
leading scholars of England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland. This Memorial—signed, I 
believe, by 116 persons, to be exact—was 
merely to the effect that the signatories, 
after due consideration of the facts of 
Prof. Cowl’s dismissal,, begged the Lord 
Chancellor, as Chancellor of the University 





of Bristol, to inquire into the matter. No 
allegations, no accusations, but what one 
would have thought would have been more 
compelling still—an expression of opinion 
on the part of 116 persons in the ranks of 
those who are most eminent for their learn- 
ing, and highest in academic estimation, not 
only in England, but in many cases through- 
out the old and new worlds. . 

The University of Bristol is seemingly fair 
without, but you have shown that it is 
certainly foul within. Such a state of 
affairs as you have exposed is obviously 
ruinous for the University itself, and you 
have also pointed out that the stain, unless 
ruthlessly purged, will spread to all our 
Universities. For an unrestrained course of 
maladministration and the persistent abuse 
of academic functions in one—even the 
least—of the Universities must indirectly 
imperil the honour of the rest. But far 
more alarming to all who have regard for 
the status and repute of academic life in 
this country is the fact that it is possible 
that the figurehead of British justice, and 
our latest and most highly placed educa- 
tionist, should flout the considered request 
of these 116 persons for an inquiry into what 
seemed to them a case of injustice to an 
eminent scholar. If a Minister of the 
Crown, himself professing—or, at any rate, 
propounding—the highest ideals of academic 
aspiration, can thus slap in the face a hun- 
dred and more of our most eminent scholars, 
it is an appalling outlook for the intel- 
lectual life of England. I venture to think 
that in no other country of the world would 
it have been possible. 

Presumably Lord Morley (or his secre- 
tary) is not ignorant of the facts, seeing 
that he also refused to act ; and to him and 
Lord Haldane must be added the President 
of the Board of Education, as the third of 
the Cabinet Ministers who have been ad- 
dressed unavailingly on the subject. And 
Lord Morley should have no more excuse 
than Lord Haldane, bimself a scholar and 
a distinguished member of the most ancient 
of our Universities. As for Mr. Pease, his 
office should induce him to take, at any rate, 
an apparent interest in a case where the 
most important educational issues are con- 
cerned. So far, we understand, he has 
considered it wise to rest calmly in the un- 
disturbed placidity of official ignorance. | 

Has it come to such a pass that even in 
academic life no one who receives a salary 
is safe, unless protected by organization. 
Such a continued refusal to grant, not re- 
dress, but merely inquiry, would have been 
utterly impossible in the case of a doctor, 
a railway porter, a cotton spinner, an ele- 
mentary teacher, or, indeed, any member 
of a trade union which Government feared. 
Have all old ideals of academic freedom 
decayed—those happy beliefs that, at least 
in the Universities, the fell enmity of 
employer and employed had not yet in- 
truded ? Is it no longer true that there, at 


any rate, 
we were brothers all, 
In honour, as in one community, 
Scholars and gentlemen? 


ANOTHER BRISTOLIAN 








KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Campden Hill, W. 

W1.1 you allow me to address a few words 
to your readers on behalf of King’s College 
for Women, whose record of work in Kens- 
ington for the past twenty-eight years is 
one of which any College might be proud, 
and whose existence is threatened by the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on University Education in London? While 
fully agreeing with the general principles of 
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the Report, and admitting the importance 
of strengthening the position of the Uni- 
versity by the centralization, as far as is 
possible, of the various constituent Colleges, 
and the incorporation of those Colleges and 
institutions alone which can carry on work 
of a standard worthy the ideals of a greap 
University, I should like to point out that 
the case of King’s College for Women has 
been very largely misrepresented in the 
Report, and that not only does it deserve 
a better fate than that foreshadowed, but 
the aim of the Commissioners themselves 
would be frustrated if their suggestion that 
the College should continue to exist purely 
as a centre for Household and Social Science 
were carried out. 

The College, founded as a department of 
KXing’s College in Kensington Square, in 
1885, to meet the demand for a University 
education in this part of London, represented 
a healthy and vigorous development of the 
lectures and classes which had been estab- 
lished in Kensington seven years earlier 
with an initial roll of 500 students. That 
this development has continued to be 
thoroughly healthy and vigorous during 
the succeeding twenty-eight years is abund- 
antly proved by the following brief summary 
of the history of the College. 

In its early days a very large proportion 
of the students attended the lectures with- 
out working for any University examination, 
and though the proportion has very much 
clecreased, there is still a considerable num- 
ber who follow their example. It is very 
generally recognized that these students 
are a valuable asset to the College, and 
serve to ventilate the rather oppressive 
atmosphere which examinations tend to 
create. Between 1899 and 1906 four stu- 
dents obtained First Classes, and six obtained 
Second Classes, in the Oxford Final Honours 
School in English Language and Literature ; 
and since 1905 seventy-eight students have 
graduated in the University of London. Of 
these, forty have taken Honours in the 
B.A. and B.Sc. examinations, nine have 
taken the M.A., and two the D.Sc. Degree. 

Perhaps the healthiest sign of the vitality 
of the College is the success with which it 
has inaugurated new departments. In 1908 
it led the way in London with a Depart- 
ment for Household and Social Science, and 
a little later special courses in Theology were 
arranged with a view to preparing students 
for the Archbishop’s Diploma. So rapid 
has been its growth in the last few years 
that, although in 1911 two new houses were 
added to No. 13 in Kensington Square, the 
need for more accommodation became im- 
perative, and a new site in an excellent 
position on Campden Hill has been acquired. 
The buildings for the Household Science 
Department have already been begun, and 
plans for the whole College have been 
drawn up. It is confidently expected by 
the friends of the College that, when the 
serious handicap due to lack of accommoda- 
tion has been removed, its growth will be 
even more marked than in the past. 

It is suggested in the Report that the 
College should abandon its work in the 
Faculties of Arts and Science, and should 
continue to exist solely as a University 
Department of Household and_ Social 
Science; and that, in this modified form, 
it should be removed to the neighbourhood 
of the other University buildings in Blooms- 
bury or elsewhere, thus furthering the 
éentralization of the University. It may 
be pointed out in answer to this suggestion 
that the whole University cannot be cen- 
tralized in Bloomsbury, or in the neighbour- 
hood of Somerset House, as the Imperial 
College is to remain in Kensington; more- 
over, the presence of the museums must 





always make Kensington an _ important 
educational centre. When, further, it is 
hinted that the students in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science might be absorbed 
either by Bedford College or by King’s 
College tor Men, it must be remembered 
that Bedford College has already so nearly 
filled its new quarters in Regent’s Park that 
it could not possibly accommodate the 
Kensington students, and that King’s Col- 
lege has yet to find a site and build thereon 
before it can offer them shelter. Again, the 
Commissioners themselves insist more than 
once in their Report on the value to be 
derived from the intercourse between stu- 
dents of different branches of learning—an 
intercourse which is immeasurably facili- 
tated by the union of various faculties in 
one College. They quote with approval 
the condition laid down both by University 
and by King’s College at the time of their 
incorporation, that 

“the University should, as far as its means and 
other duties permitted, maintain and develop the 
College as an institution in which wide academic 
culture might be secured by the variety of subjects 
taught in different faculties.” 

Thus, for the sake of the Household Science 
students alone, it is important that the 
work of the College should not be restricted 
to one department. The Faculty of Science 
might well be relinquished, as the expense 
of separate laboratories would be very 
heavy ; but all who take an interest in 
women’s education must realize the im- 
portance of saving the College from the 
restricted existence recommended by the 
Report. King’s College for Women has 
done excellent work in Kensington in the 
past, and it may well claim the privilege of 
being allowed to carry on that work with 
yet greater success in the new quarters 
which it has procured for itself on Campden 
Hill. E. SANDERSON. 








THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
TRUST. 

THE fortunes of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Trust are hanging in the balance. The 
services which its schools have rendered to 
English higher education will stand out with 
increasing lustre as our social history falls 
into truer perspective. They brought into 
the education of girls belonging to the pro- 
fessional families in London and elsewhere 
what Matthew Arnold called ‘‘a sense of 
the State.” They set a new standard of 
refinement in the appurtenances of girls’ 
schools. It is false praise indeed to laud the 
High School movement by disparagement 
of the best private schools for girls, which 
existed long before High Schools came into 
being. But the schools of the Trust, like the 
Monday Classical Concerts, the pictures of 
G. F. Watts, Browning’s ‘ Ring and the 
Book,’ and Burne-Jones’s drawings, mark 
an era in the English upper middle-class 
view of girls and their future. 

The Trust seems now to be coming near 
to the end of a chapter. The question is 
whether it has a future commensurate with 
its past. This depends on two things—the 
policy of its governing body and the liberality 
of the contributions to its funds. It is 
possible that the Trust, if it receives due 
support, may render in years to come in- 
calculable service to English education. It 
might be one of the great counterpoises to 
the influence of the central authority. We 
in England are fortunate in the personnel 
of the Board of Education. There is nothing 
pedantic in spirit or bureaucratic in method 
about men like Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, 
Mr. W. N. Bruce, Mr. W. C. Fletcher, and 
Mr. J. W. Headlam. Doubtless we may 
hope that their successors will be as open- 





minded and as free from the plague of red 
tape. But a great public office accumulates 
precedents. It finds it hard to be generous 
in special cases lest its liberality should be 
regarded as laxity and be taken advantage 
of by undesirables. Hence any central 
authority is in danger of hardening into the 
stiffness of precedent. This is all the more 
likely to happen after a period, like the 
present, of rapid and staidly enthusiastic 
advance. 

In order that the pendulum of English 
educational progress may beat true, it should 
be composed of different metals behaving 
differently at the same point of educational 
temperature. There are three great counter- 
balancing forces to the authority of the State 
in English secondary education: First, the 
denominational schools, extremely valuable 
because preserving an educational tradition 
which rests on presuppositions unlike those 
now popular, but at the same time, by the 
nature of things, intellectually conservative, 
and habitually slow in adjusting themselves 
to new conditions of thought and of social 
duty. Secondly, the private schools, the 
great ruck of them rather dull, struggling 
and commonplace, but some of them of 
quite first-rate value and important as 
pioneers. The private schools, however, as 
a mass, are incoherent and necessarily dis- 
organized. Thirdly, such a body of ex- 
perience and opinion as might be represented 
by the Girls’ Public Day School Trust, if it 
has courage enough to make adventures, 
and money enough to support experiments 
during their unremunerative stage. A 
wealthy benefactor, with insight into the 
future, could hardly do a greater work than 
equip the Girls’ Public Day School Trust 
with capital sufficient to enable it to enter 
upon a new era of useful leadership. 

Prebendary J. 8. Northcote, St. Andrew’s 
Vicarage, 30, Ashley Place, S8.W., who pre- 
sided at the recent dinner at the Savoy, 
would no doubt give all the information 
desired by any intending donor. 

M. E. S§. 








BOOK SALES. 


On Monday, the 3rd inst., and the two following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold books and manuscripts, 
of which the following were the most important - 
Reinhard, Collection de Costumes Suisses, 1819, 
591. 175 Coloured Caricatures by G. and 
Cruikshank and others, 29/. Brand, Cris de 
Vienne, 1775, 20/7. 10s. Martinet, Petite Galerie 
dramatique, n.d., 25/. Hore B.V.M., French, late 
15th century, 32/._ Eliphas Levi, Le Secret des 
Secrets, MS. in a handsome red morocco binding 
by Derome, 50/7. La Fontaine, Fables Choisies, 
4 vols., 1755-9, 217. Abbildung der neuen Kénigl. 
Preuss. Armee Uniformen, 1813-15, 20/. Vues 
Remarquables des Montagnes de la Suisse, 1785, 
48/. The total of the sale was 1,806/. 4s. 


THE first portion of the library of the late Prof. 
Dowden was sold by Messrs. Hodgson & Co. last 
week, the following being the more important 
prices: Buxton Forman’s editions of Shelley and 
Keats, 101. 5s. and 101. respectively. J. A. 
Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, 7 vols., 201. : 
first editions of the Writings of J. A. Symonds. 
14 vols., 181. 9s. Stevenson’s Inland Voyage 
and Travels with a Donkey, both first editions. 
107. each. FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, second 
edition, in the original wrapper, 12/. 10s. The 
Writings of John Morley, first editions, 10 vols., 
101. 2s. 6d. Complete set of the Huth Library, 
29 vols., 191. 10s. Complete set of the Chertsey 
Worthies Library, 14 vols., 131. Old Plays- 
edited by A. H. Bullen, limited edition, 4 vols.- 
101. 5s. Chaucer Society’s Publications, 1868-83, 
161. The Shakespeariana, comprising 88 lots. 
which were offered as a whole, fetched 250/- 
Goethe’s Faust, first separate editions of the two 
parts, in the original boards, 151. ; Werke, 127 vols- 
in 137, Weimar, 1887-1912, 13l.; holograph 
letter in Gocthe’s writing, and dated Weimar. 
July 2nd, 1805, 127. 10s.; and seven autograph 
letters from Dr. Weissenborn to W. Garrow Lett- 
som, relating to the circumstances attending the 
death of Goethe, 17/1. The whole sale realized 
1,7091, 
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Literary Gossip. 


At Kensington Town Hall on Tuesday 
last Prof. Gilbert Murray delivered a 
thoughtful and amusing lecture on ‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton,’ and the type of mind 
which its author, Thomas Day, repre- 
sented. This kind of reformer, not un- 
known to-day, is obviously unpopular, 
and even, as Day did, courts unpopularity, 
wraps itself as an outcast in its own virtue. 
The Professor remarked “that these 
fanatical pursuers of virtue very seldom 
have much power of self-criticism.’’ That 
is true, and their frequent failure in 
practical life is mainiy, we think, due to 
their air of steady superiority to ordinary 
humanity. Their aim seems to be not so 
much to help you as to point out how 
much you fall below their standard. 
When, in fact, a reformer has a sub- 
stantial and worthy idea of the thing he 
wishes to reform, he is apt to degenerate 
into a prig. He is always throwing about 
his own education in virtue. 


THE dinner given by contributors of 
The Saturday Review to Mr. Harold Hodge 
at the Savoy went off very well yesterday 
week. Silver in the shape of four candle- 
sticks and an inkpot, and a comely book, 
were presented, and the speeches were of a 
high order : Mr. A. A. Baumann, the chair- 
man, spoke in particular with admirable 
wit and point, and Mr. Hodge in his reply 
emphasized the position of The Saturday. 
That paper often represents unpopular 
opinions, since the average journalist 
appeals to, and is influenced by, the great 
mass of the half-educated. 


Ir was not to be expected that the state 
of the London Corporation archives would 
be mentioned at recent City functions, 
yet the subject is one well worth atten- 


tion. It will be remembered that the 
Royal Commission elicited some dis- 
quieting evidence as to the present 


conditions of custody, and, though we are 
told that something is to be done, there 
does not seem to be any deep conviction 
in the minds of the authorities that things 
are not well with this great historical 
trust. 


THE CommiTtTEE of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Retreat at Abbots Langley 
are prepared to receive applications from 
those eligible for residence. Inmates must 
be in receipt of an annuity from the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution, and must 
either be booksellers or booksellers’ as- 
sistants above the age of 55, or the widows 
of such, above the age of 50. Applications 
should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Booksellers’ Provident Retreat, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 


Messrs. Macmiiyan will publish on 
Friday next two new books by Mr. 
Rabindranath Tagore. One is a volume of 
poems, dealing with the subject of children, 
entitled ‘The Crescent Moon.’ A special 
feature of this work is a series of eight 
illustrations in colour from drawings by 
Indian artists. The other is a collection, 
under the title of ‘Sadhana: the Realisa- 





tion of Life,’ of some of the lectures which 
Mr. Tagore has been delivering in Oxford, 
London, and elsewhere. 


ADMIRERS of Disraeli will be pleased to 
learn that Mr. Murray hopes to publish 
within a few days a collection of his 
political writings, edited by Mr. William 
Hutcheon. The volume, which in appear- 
ance is uniform with the new Monypenny 
biography, is entitled ‘ Whigs and Whig- 
gism.’ 

Str ALFRED PEASE has dedicated to 
Col. Roosevelt his work ‘The Book of 
the Lion,’ which Mr. Murray is to publish 
this month. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish shortly 
‘The Diseases of Tropical Plants,’ by 
Prof. Melville Thurston Cook. The author 
has been led to write the volume by the 
recent development of plant pathology, 
and the increasing interest in tropical 
agriculture. He has had in view primarily 
the requirements of the planter, but he 
hopes that his work may also be of service 
to the student. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
will have ready immediately Mr. J. H. 
Whitehouse’s work entitled ‘A National 
System of Education.” The author is 
chairman of the Committee of the Liberal 
Education Group of the House of Commons, 
and the book is issued with the general 
approval of the Committee. Amongst 
the aspects of the subject dealt with are 
the Co-ordination of Education, Reforms 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
in the Universities, the Religious Question, 
and the Functions of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

A NEW volume in the ‘“ Oxford Poets ” 
and the ‘Oxford Standard Authors,” 
nearly ready, is ‘A Century of Parody 
and Imitation,’ which includes the whole 
of ‘Rejected Addresses’ published in 
1812, and a selection of the best parodies 
and imitations, including many copyright 
pieces. The authors range from George 
Ellis to Andrew Lang. The collection is 
edited by Mr. Walter Jerrold and Mr. 
R. M. Leonard, with copious notes and 
indexes. 


Mr. Joun LANE will publish next week 
‘When William Came,’ a story of London 
under the Hohenzollerns, by Mr. H. H. 
Munro, who is well known for his amusing 
work as a satirist. 

THe CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss 
announce ‘The Puritans in Power: a 
Study in the History of the English Church 
from 1640 to 1660,’ by Mr. G. B. Tatham. 
His aim is to illustrate the effect of the 
Puritan Revolution upon the Church of 
England and the Universities as institu- 
tions closely connected with the Church, 
and to show its immediate and material 
results rather than the influence exercised 
upon religious thought. 


We notice among the forthcoming books 
promised by the same Press ‘ Lectures 
on Dryden,’ by A. W. Verrall, and, 
further, the lectures ‘On the Art of 
Writing’ delivered this year by his suc- 
cessor in the Cambridge Chair of English, 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch. 





THE rendering in English prose of some 
of the Tales of Ariosto, which has recently 
engaged the attention of Prof. Shield 
Nicholson, will be published by Messrs- 
Macmillan on Friday next. 


Mr. THomas WaLFrorD Goozez, late 
publisher of The Field and The Queen, 
which he had served for more than fifty 
years, passed peacefully away on Satur- 
day last at the age of 64. He was one of 
the oldest and most respected men in the 
news trade. 








NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Nov. Theology. 

17 Churches in the Modern State, Four Lectures- 
by the Rev. J. Neville Figgis, 4/6 net. 

Longmans 

17 The Holy Spirit of God, by Prof. W. H- 
Griffith Thomas, 6/ net. Longmans 

17 The Development of English Theology in 
the Nineteenth Century (1800-1860), by Canon 
Vernon F. Storr, 12/6 net. Longmans: 

17 Praying for the Dead, by the Rev. R. J. E- 
Boggis, 3/6 net. Longmans 

20 Studies in Modernism, by the Rev. Alfred 
Fawkes, 10/6 net. Smith & Elder 

Poetry. 

17 The Doorkeeper, and Other Poems, by John. 
W. Taylor, Cheaper Edition, with a Memoir by 
his Wife, 1/ net. Longmans: 

18 The Crescent Moon, by Rabindranath Tagore, 
illus., 4/6 net. Jacmillary 

Philosophy. 

21 Sadhana: The Realisation of Life, by Rabin- 

dranath Tagore, 5/ net. Macmillarm 


History and Biography. 
17 The Life of William Pitt, Larl of Chatham,. 
by Basil Williams, 2 vols., illus., 25/ net. 
F Longmans 
18 Macaulay’s History of England, Illustrated 
Edition, Vol. L., 10/6 net. Macmillam 
18 The Puritans in Power, a Study in the 
History of the English Church from 1640 to 1660, 
by G. B. Tatham, 7/6 net. 
, Cambridge University Press- 


Geography and Travel. 

17 Indien, Baedeker’s German Guide to India, 
Ceylon, Burraa, the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and 
Java, 20/ net. Fisher Unwin 

21 A Motor Tour through Canada, by T. W- 
Wilby, illus., 5/ net. Lane 


Sports and Pastimes. 
17 Modern Chess Openings, by R. C. Griffith and 
J. H. White, Second Edition, Revised, 3/6 net. 
Longmans: 
20 he Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou, 
by A. Radclyffe Dugmore, illus., 12/6 net. 
Heinemann. 


Fiction. 
17 William Morris’s Prose Romances: The 
Story of the Glittering Plain, 2/ net. Longmans: 


18 Red Pearls, by Charlotte Mansfield, 6/ 
Holden & Hardingham 
18 When William Came, a Story of Londom 
under the Hohenzollerns, by H. H. Munro, 6/ 
Lane 
20 Stories from India, by Mrs. Anthon. 
Heinemann 
General. 

17 Uncrowned, a Story of Queen Elizabeth. 
and the Early Life of Francis ‘* Bacon,” as told 
in his Secret Writings and in Other Contemporary 
Records of her Reign, by C. Y. C. Dawbarn, with 
Drawings by J. Y- Dawbarn, 5/ net. Longmans 

20 Folk of the Furrow, by Christopher Hol- 
denby, 6/ net. Smith & Elder 

Science. 

17 The Progress of Scientific Chemistry in our 
Own Times, by Sir William A. Tilden, Second 
Edition. Longmans 

Fine Arts. 

17 Baroque Architecture, by Martin S. Briggs, 
21/ net. Fisher Unwin 

18 Alastair: Forty-Three Drawings in Colour 
and in Black and White, with a ‘‘ Note of Ex- 
clamation *’ by Robert Ross, 42/ net. Lane 

20 Practical Cinematography, by F. A. Talbot, 
3/6 net. Heinemann 

Drama. 

20 Smith, and The Tenth Man, by W. Somerset 

Maugham, paper 1/6, cloth 2/6 Heinemanp 
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SCIENCE 
—_~>—- 
Across Unknown South America. By A. 
Henry Savage-Landor. 2 vols. (Hod- 


der & Stoughton.) 


Mr. SavaGe-Lanpor will soon be entitled 
to say with Auneas—and Dr. Johnson :— 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? 
To his notable toils and sufferings in 
Africa and Asia he has now added an 
extremely plucky and adventurous jour- 
ney in South America, thus anticipating 
Mr. Roosevelt. The two portly volumes 
before us describe a trip which he made in 
1911, starting from Rio de Janeiro over- 
Jand to the Amazon Valley, down the 
river to Para, thence up the Amazon and 
the Ucayali, and over the mountains to 
Callao, then from Arequipa to Antofagasta 
through the Peruvian hinterland, and so 

home by Valparaiso and Buenos Ayres. 

It is, of course, only in regard to the 
first part of the journey that Mr. Savage- 
Landor’s title is justified, and three- 
quarters of his book are accordingly de- 
voted to this part of his wanderings. The 
story which he has to tell in these 700 
pages is so thrilling that we regret that 
it has not been better told. The book 
seems to have been rather hastily compiled 
from the author’s diaries and recollections, 
and the really interesting narrative which 
it contains is overlaid by a great amount 
of trivial and otiose detail. This is a 
case where a judicious use of the blue 
pencil would have greatly added to the 
literary merit of the work; as with 
many books of contemporary travel, we 
feel that the half would be more than the 
whole, and the need to spin out a narra- 
tive into two fat volumes has a great deal 
to answer for; nor can we see the least 
reason why these volumes should be so 
heavy and so difficult to read in comfort. 
This preliminary grumble having been 
made, we are free to add that Mr. 
Savage-Landor’s story reflects great credit 
on his courage and perseverance. 

We think, however, that he exaggerates 
the state of popular ignorance as to 
the district which he has _ explored. 
He states, for instance, in his Preface 
that the province of Matto Grosso was 
thought to contain “ several high moun- 
tain ranges, quite as high as the Andes,” 
extending from north to south between 
the rivers Madeira and Tapajoz, and 
explains that “these high ranges are 
merely the work of imaginative carto- 
graphers, who have drawn them to make 
the map look pretty.”” We do not know 
‘on what authorities he bases this state- 
ment; but they must be a little out of 
‘date. In the eleventh edition of ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which was 
published just before Mr. Savage-Landor 
‘started on his journey, it is definitely 
stated that the elevation of the state of 
Matto Grosso, so far as known, rarely 
exceeds 3,000ft. The maps given in 
that work and in Stieler’s ‘ Handatlas ’ 
certainly mark no such mountain ranges 
as Mr. Savage-Landor takes credit for 





disproving. We mention these two works 
as two readily accessible summaries of 
existing knowledge on the district which 
Mr. Savage-Landor has explored, and 
we are bound to say that he does not 
seem to have made any discoveries which 
notably modify their information. At 
the same time his detailed survey of his 
route, especially of the course of the 
Arinos and Tapajoz rivers as far as 
he followed them, will afford valuable 
material to the cartographer. 


Mr. Savage-Landor finds the most 
important result of his expedition in its 
contribution of evidence in support of his 
theory as to the causes which brought 
about the present shape of the earth. 
He has no faith in ordinary geologists, 
with their machinery of subsidence and 
elevation, of denudation and slow change. 
His own catastrophic theory may be best 
stated in his own words :— 


‘Here is what really happened. The 
earth at one period changed its shape— 
when, is merely guesswork, and is of no 
consequence here—and the crust of the 
earth—not the core, mind you—split into 
two great gaps from Pole to Pole, with a 
number of other minor fissures. In other 
words, the earth opened just like the skin 
of an over-heated baked apple. The African 
and American continents, as well as Aus- 
tralasia, with New Guinea, the Celebes 
Islands, the Philippine Archipelago, and 
China, which before that event formed part 
of one immense continent, thus became 
divided, leaving North and South America 
isolated, between the two great oceans— 
the Atlantic and Pacific—which were then, 
and only then, formed....Such immense 
rivers as the Amazon, and its portentous 
tributaries flowing from south to north, 
were also formed perhaps at that time, great 
fissures caused by the sudden splitting and 
cooling of the earth’s crust becoming the 
river beds.” 


Asa pendant to this remarkable theory, 
we may quote one of Mr. Savage-Landor’s 
contributions to astronomical science. 
One night he saw “a brilliant planet— 
possibly Venus,” in a curious state of 
commotion. 


‘** Whether it was an optical illusion or not 
I do not know, but the phenomenon, which 
lasted some hours, was seen by all my men, 
and appeared also when the planet was seen 
through a powerful hand telescope. It 
seemed to discharge powerful intermittent 
flashes, red and greenish, only towards the 
earth. Those flashes were similar to and 
more luminous than the tail of a small 
comet, and of course much shorter—perhaps 
four to five times the diameter of the planet 
in their entire length. Whether this phe- 
nomenon was due to an actual astral dis- 
turbance, or to light-signalling to the earth 
or other planet, it would be difficult—in fact, 
impossible—to ascertain with the means I 
had at my command.” 


These two quotations show that Mr. 
Savage-Landor’s scientific attitude differs 
so widely from that of the majority of 
students that little purpose would be 
served by our discussing the scientific 
aspects of his work. It is rather as a 
human document that we prefer to con- 
sider the record of his journey, and 
from this point of view it is exceedingly 
interesting. We can hardly regret that 





Mr. Savage-Landor handicapped himself 
so seriously as he did by not providing 
himself with companions on whom he 
could rely, since his adventures in the 
company of the six ruffians whom he 
picked up in the interior of Brazil are 
very much better worth reading than 
the ordinary records of exploration. As 
he says in his Preface, he has proved 
‘that it is possible to cross an entire con- 
tinent—for one entire year—in the com- 
pany of dangerous and lazy criminals 
without any weapon for protection—not 
even a pen-knife—and to bring forth from 
such poor material remarkable qualities of 
endurance, courage, and almost super- 
human energy.” 

What is even more important, from the 
literary point of view, is that Mr. Savage- 
Landor’s narrative of his trials and 
troubles with these unsatisfactory fol- 
lowers reads like a romance of a thrill- 
ing kind. One can hardly avoid the 
suspicion that the leader of the expedition 
went out of his way to increase the possi- 
bilities of excitement in his journey. His 
followers consisted of four well-known 
criminals and two ordinary muleteers. 
It was an open secret that he carried 
something like 6,000/. on his person in 
gold and bank-notes to finance the expedi- 
tion in the uninhabited wilds of Matto 
Grosso—the gold being so heavy, as he 
tells us with a delightful touch of realism, 
“that it caused with its friction a large 
sore on my right hip.” Most people 
would have thought the position suffi- 
ciently delicate and dangerous; but Mr. 
Savage - Landor proceeded to intensify it 
by arming his followers “with the best 
repeating carbines that are made, as well 
as with excellent automatic pistols, and 
the long daggers locally used,” whilst 
he went himself ostentatiously unarmed. 
Before the expedition had got three hours 
on its way there was a mutiny to be 
quelled. Mr. Savage-Landor tells us 
that he did it all by kindness, and 
mainly by the power of silence. We 
regret very much that his modesty has 
not allowed him to go further into details, 
and tell us exactly what he did not 
say. On several occasions he seems to 
have been on the verge of destruction, 
and to have been saved partly by luck, 
partly by the bad shooting of his men, 
but mainly by his indomitable courage 
and patience. No more curious story 
was ever told, and the gems of romantic 
adventure stand out from the rather arid 
wilderness of geological and other details 
which overload the first volume. 

In the second volume the narrative is 
far more rapid and readable. It deals 
with the voyage of the expedition in a 
damaged canoe down the Arinos river, with 
constant peril of rapids and toil of port- 
ages. As none of the muleteers under- 
stood boats and they all disobeyed 
orders, Mr. Savage-Landor had a very 
lively time of it, which keeps the reader 
on the tiptoe of excitement. This voyage 
culminated in a trip through the virgin 
forest, for the last sixteen days of which 
Mr. Savage-Landor and his two com- 
panions had to go absolutely without food. 
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The narrative of their experience through- 
out this terrible march adds some entirely 
new facts to the physiology of starvation 
—the most remarkable of them being that, 
after only three days’ rest on reach- 
ing food-supplies, Mr. Savage - Landor 
was able to start on his march back for 
the rest of his party at a pace of twelve 
miles a day, and that he seems to have 
felt little or no ill-effect from his privations. 
If he would bring out a cheap and handy 
edition of his narrative, in which the per- 
sonal and human element was freed from 
the scientific details, it might take a place 
among the classics of romantic adventure. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 


Andrews (Charles William), A DrscriIpTivE 
CATALOGUE OF THE MARINE REPTILES 
OF THE OxrorD Ciay, Part II., 25/ 
British Museum 
The present volume includes an account of 
the Pliosauride and the marine crocodiles 
of the families Teleosauride and Geo- 
sauridea. The drawings and diagrammatic 
sketches have been prepared by Miss 
Gertrude M. Woodward. 
Bateson (William), PRoBLEMS OF GENETICS, 
17/ net. Milford 
These lectures, delivered at Yale College 
in 1907, are the fifth of the series of Mrs. 
Hepsa Ely Silliman Memorial Lectures. They 
present a discussion on some of the wider 
problems of biology in the light of know- 
ledge acquired by Mendelian methods of 
analysis. The book is_ illustrated with 
plates and diagrams. 


British Ornithologists’ Club Bulletin, Seprem- 
BER. Witherby 
Contains the report on the Immigration 
of Summer Residents in the Spring of 1912; 
also Notes on the Migratory Movements and 
Records received from Lighthouses and 
Light-Vessels during the Autumn of 1911, 
by the Committee appointed by the British 
Ornithologists’ Club. 


Collis (A. G.), SwrrcHGEAR AND THE CONTROL 
oF Exvectric Light AND POWER Crir- 
cults, 1/ net. Constable 

The author has managed to cram into 
this book a great deal of information regard- 
ing the arrangement of switches and con- 
trols on direct-current and alternating - 
current circuits. It is, of course, assumed 
that the reader has some practical knowledge 
of the subject. The descriptions are terse 
and to the point, and the diagrams are clear, 


Goodley (Sister Jennings), Common-SENSE 
Arps IN ILLNEss, 2/ net. Nisbet 
Simple hints for everyday home use in 
cases of illness or accidents, which contain 
just the information which everybody ought 
to possess, but so few do. For consultation 
in moments of emergency, before the arrival 
of a doctor, this little book should be useful. 


Graham-Smith (G. S.), FLIES IN RELATION 
To DisEAsE (Non - BLOODSUCKING 
Furies), 10/6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 
This volume forms one of the ‘‘ Cambridge 

Public Health Series,”* and its subject is of 

the utmost importance to the welfare of 

the community. It proves that a know- 
ledge of entomology is necessary in many 
hygienic problems, and gives to that science 

a new and little-suspected value. The 

common housefly, Musca domestica, occurs 

in all parts of the world, and is the fly 


generally found in houses ; its filth-carrying 





capacity is undoubted, its power as a dis- 
seminator of disease has been amply demon- 
strated ; in fact, it is now proved to be a 
danger to mankind, and more destructive 
in our economic polity than the rat or 
sparrow. We have been made familiar with 
the deadly ravages effected by bloodsucking 
flies (Glossinia) in the spread of tsetse- 
fly disease, and by mosquitoes in the spread 
of malaria ; it now remains for us to appre- 
ciate and combat the infection of flies which 
do not suck blood. 

Dr. Graham-Smith has succeeded in 
gathering the available information on this 
subject, and has marshalled his facts with 
skill and care. He has described these 
insect vermin with full entomological 
detail and ample pathological reference. 
He is in sympathy with the medicine of the 
future—prevention rather than drugs. We 
have been taught the importance of scientific 
drainage beneath our feet; we are now 
made acquainted with the efficacy with 
which flies bring exposed drainage into our 
rooms and larders. By these studies ento- 
mology is retrieved from the limited glory 
of the cabinet-drawer, and made a subject 
for human welfare. 

The book includes an excellent Biblio- 
graphy and a good Index. 


Gresswell (Albert and George), THE Vira 
BALANncr, 2/ net. Rider 
How to keep the proper balance between 
mind and body nicely adjusted—that is the 
secret that underlies all questions of health 
and sickness. The present volume deals 
with the subject of health from the physical, 
the mental, and the spiritual point of view, 
and seeks to show how a perfect harmony 
between the three may best be obtained. 
It contains a great deal of practical informa- 
tion of value. 


Hahnemann (Samuel), ORGANON OF THE 
RaTIONAL ART OF HEALING, “ Every- 
man’s Library,”’ 1/ net. Dent 

Translated from the first edition, and 
edited by Mr. C. E. Wheeler, together with 
four of Hahnemann’s essays, translated by 

Mr, R. E. Dudgeon. 


Harris (David Fraser), Nerves, ‘‘ Home Uni- 
versity Library,” 1/ net. 
Williams & Norgate 

“The capabilities and peculiarities of 
the nervous system” are herein explained 
in a way that should be easily comprehensible 
by non-technical readers. At the same 
time 
**the student of the nervous system will find the 
general pop discussed with some thorough- 
ness, and may even find explained certain neural 
activities which the systematic text - books pass 
lightly over.”’ 

Hude (Mrs. Anna), THE EvIDENCE FoR Com- 
MUNICATION WITH THE Deap, 10/6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 

The volume opens with a statement of the 
position of Prof. Flournoy with regard to the 
communications of mediums—+.e., that these 
are not due to any connexion with the spirits 
of the departed. Dr. Hude investigates this 
statement by reference to experiments, first 
in telepathy and clairvoyance, then in auto- 
matic writing and cross-correspondence. 

The following sections deal with scientific 
experiments with mediums, notably Mrs. 
Piper. 

Dr. Hude concludes that Prof. Flournoy 
is right in his view that the authenticity of 
great numbers of ‘‘ messages from beyond ” 
cannot be maintained under a scientific 
examination, but she suggests that “‘ there 
may be a danger of overlooking some 
golden grain in the big heaps of chaff.” 

The book is an able and important survey 
of the material due to the recent investiga- 
tions of psychical research, and the more 





useful because it is not easy to follow the 
various experiments in the Society’s Trans- 
actions, published at intervals. Dr. Hude 
gives, for instance, the details of Dr. Verrall’s 
experiment, which was referred to in the 
little book on ‘ Spiritualism * we noticed on 
September 20th last. 


Hummel (William Granville) and Royce. 
(Bertha), MATERIALS AND METHODS IN 
HicH ScHoot AGRICULTURE, 5/6 net. 

Macmillan 
Mr. Hummel is Assistant Professor of 

Agricultural Education in the University of 
California, and his object in the present 
work is to outline what he considers a 
proper course for the teaching of agriculture 
in High Schools, and at the same time “ to 
give helpful suggestions as to the selection 
of suitable materials, teaching methods, and 
equipment for the various subjects of the 
course.”* A number of photographs illus- 
trative of the text are included. 


Lowe (Percy R.), OuR Common Sea-Brirps, 
15/ net. ‘ Country Life * Office: 
This is the first of two volumes dealing with 
the subject. The technical language of the 
ornithologist has been eschewed, so that the 
book may appeal equally to the expert and 
the general reader. It is illustrated with 
beautiful photographs. 


Owen (David), Recent Puysicat RESEARCH, 
3/6 net. 
‘Electrician’ Printing Co. 
Students and teachers of physics, unless 
they are at one of the big centres of learning, 
find it hard to keep abreast of the advancing 
army of research. To such people the 
present book should be of great use. 
Originally published as _ fortnightly 
articles, these essays are accurate, if some- 
what terse, and cover most of the work done 
in electricity within the last few years. 
Phillpotts (Bertha Surtees), KinpRED AND 
CLAN IN THE MIDDLE AGES AND AFTER, 
10/6 net. | Cambridge University Press 
A study of kindred as a social factor among 
Teutonic races since the Viking Age. 
Russell (Harold), THe Frea, ‘ Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature,” 1/ 
Cambridge University Press. 
An account of an important group of 
insects which have been proved to be 
active agents in spreading plague. Tech- 
nical terms have been avoided as far as 
possible, and the text is illustrated with 
diagrams. 


Saleeby (C. W.), Heattru, STRENGTH, AND 

HAPPINEss, 2/ net. Grant Richards 

A second edition, for which Dr. Saleeby 
has written a new Introduction, dealing 
specially with the Royal Commission on 

Venereal Diseases. 

Searle (Alfred B.), CEMENT, CONCRETE, AND 
Bricks, ‘‘ Outlines of Industrial Che- 
mistry,”* 10/6 net. Constable 

A course of study on three important 
building materials, illustrated with dia- 
grams and photographs. 

Timehri, the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Society of 
British Guiana, SEPTEMBER, 2/6 

Demerara, ‘ The Argosy * Co. 
Includes historical matter, as well as 
several articles on natural history. 

Usherwood (T. S.) and Trimble (C. J. A.), A 
First Book or Practica MATHE- 
matics, “‘ First Books of Science,” 1/6 

Macmillan 

By confining their attention to what is 

absolutely essential for higher work the 

authors have produced a book which should 

find much favour with students in technical 

schools. The methods of solution are modern, 
and all examples are of the practical type. 
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ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


THE nineteenth century seems to close 
finally with the death of Alfred Russel 
Wallace, for in him were typified many 
aspects of its thought and achievements. 
Scientific discovery and the apotheosis of 
the intellect blended with gropings into 
other than material planes; a habit of 
estimating and following movements singly, 
without embracing contemporaneous ten- 
den:ies; an awakening to the destitution 
caused by our industrial system, with no 
adequate remedy; the growth of a mild 
philanthropy and sentimentalism, together 
with invective against the very conditions 
most tenaciously upheld; and a view of 
mankind tinged with pessimism—these cha- 
racteristics might be applied to the man as 
ito the century. 

Wallace’s contributions to science could 
scarcely be over-estimated; and they are 
considerable even without the results of 
what has been called the creative vividness 
with which the idea of natural selection 
came to him after reading Malthus’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Population.’ His natural history 
expeditions to South America and his work 
in the Malay Archipelago, leading to the 
establishment of the ‘ Wallace line,” which 
divides that region into two parts having 
completely different zoological character- 
istics, gave him a prominent place in the 
scientific world. So accustomed are we to 
the ideas of evolution and natural selection 
that we scarcely realize the effect produced by 
that theory. Yet the impression made by 
Darwin and Wallace was as startling and 
woused as much antagonism as Galileo’s 
** E pur si muove.” 

The great contemporaries of Alfred Russel 
‘Wallace, many of whom were his friends, 
were distinguished by a certain rigidity of 
thought exemplified in Spencer’s philosophy. 
‘They laid all Nature under law, and insti- 
tuted the intellect as supreme: the ratio- 
cinative method was the only gateway to 
truth. These giants of the Victorian Age 
Jaid a basis—and a sound one—on which 
their followers might build; without such 
@ foundation of concrete facts subse- 
quent erections would have been worthless. 
Wallace, by outliving his contemporaries, 
yet not grasping later philosophies, became 
a transitional figure, endeavouring to ascer- 
tain knowledge of a beyond, and entering 
fields unexplored by them. Yet the verdict 
of the present day is, we think, not with 
him in accepting spiritualism as the alter- 
mative to materialism. Not in that direction 
lie the solution and speculation of the 
twentieth century ; rather are they indicated 
by the trend of M. Bergson’s creative 
evolution. It was left to this eminent 
French philosopher to initiate a non-teleo- 
Jogical system, and his conception of 
intellect as a deposit of the evolutionary 
process, and of evolution as making its 
road as it progresses, is a development of 
the nineteenth-century mechanism. But it 
also makes mechanism and finalism unten- 
able, and is the antithesis to the scheme of 
@ designed universe. 

Wallace is said to have “ rebelled against 
the mechanistic philosophy” of the older 
men of science who denied a creative power, 
but his idea of a Master Engineer directing 
the Universe is also mechanical, for it merely 
adds a hand to direct the machine which 
remains. He differed from Darwin in this 
belief in ar “ organizing and directive Life 
Principle” and an ‘“‘ Ultimate Purpose,” as 
he did in his theory of sexual selection and 
other minor points. 

Further, the mind of Wallace did not 
possess the synthesizing quality in a philo- 
sophic sense, and therefore his evaluations 


se 


are liable to exhibit a lack of proportion. 
This is evinced in many of his later theories. 
They are the result of observations insuffi- 
ciently balanced. Here, for instance, is a 
sentence from ‘Social Environment and 
Moral Progress’ : 

‘Taking account of these various groups of 
undoubted facts [certain social conditions], many 
of which are so gross, so terrible, that they cannot 
be overstated, it is not too muc ‘h to say that our 
whole system of society is rotten from top to 
bottom, and the Social Environment as a w hole, 
in relation to our possibilities and our claims, 
is the worst the world has ever seen. 

This view is not typical of Socialism, yet 
Wallace believed himself to be a Socialist. 
Rather was he a social reformer, as his 
panacea of free bread and various other 
suggestions in ‘The Wonderful Century ’ 
(1903) and ‘The Revolt of Democracy ” 
(1913) proclaim him. If some of his princi- 
ples were Socialistic, the method of proce- 
dure he advocated for their application was 
not. However, the interest he felt in social 
problems, his studies in that direction, and 
his earnest and sometimes valuable sugges- 
tions, together with his presidency of the 
Land Nationalization Society for thirty 
years, are sufficient to stamp him as more 
than a man of science. But he was nota 
politician, nor had he grasped the function 
of government, for he quotes W. T. Stead 
(to whose mind in its versatile and enthusi- 
astic aspects that of Wallace might be 
compared) as saying that 

“what we insist upon now is, that we declare 
war against every form of want, poverty, and 
industrial discontent, and that the Government 
must lead the way and set the pace.” 

But Governments do not initiate: they 
progress in the direction of the pressure 
exerted by the governed, and _ legislation 
follows ineluctable demands. 

But Wallace felt the sense of comrade- 
ship with mankind, and with a _ whole- 
hearted and courageous devotion to science, 
he combined an intense desire to improve 
social conditions. Of his magnanimity, 
humblemindedness, and simplicity of cha- 
racter it is not necessary to speak; 
his friendly contention with Darwin and 
his Autobiography have made them well 
known. His lasting contributions to know- 
ledge and thought belong essentially to the 
last century ; the present one pays homage, 
but passes on, using and developing what he 
gave. 








SOCIETIES. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—WNov. 3.—Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, 
pig omy in the chair.—Prof. A. Bonucci, Mr. 

. Delisle Burns, Mr. M. Ginsberg, Sir Henry Jones, 
oak Prof. S. A. Pringle Pattison were elected 
Members. 

The President delivered the inaugural address 
on *‘ Appearance and Real Existence.’ Since the 
publication of Mr. Bradley’s great work in 1893, 
no distinction has been more readily pressed into 
service as a means of making headway in meta- 
physical construction than the distinction between 
appearance and reality. Anything which comes 
short when compared with reality is called'by him 
‘ appearance,’’ meaning thereby not that the 
thing always is itself an appearance, but that its 
character becomes an appearance in any judgment 
we make concerning it. Keality being conceived 
as the single absolute experience, immanent in 
finite centres of feeling, but never wholly in- 
cluded in any one finite centre, it follows that the 
contents of a finite subject’s experience will point 
beyond themselves, and will come to have for 
knowledge a meaning, this meaning being used 
as an idea, as an adjective qualifying that which 
is other than its own being. In later treatments 
of metaphysical problems we find the term 
“ appearance,” or equivalent expressions, freely 
used, but without any effort to make explicit and 
unmistakable the exact sense in which it is to be 
understood. The way in which phenomena or 
appearances have been treated in three great 
metaphysical systems—the Platonic, the Kantian, 
and the Hegelian—was then considered at some 
length. In all of them existence, in one form or 





another, is ascribed to phenomena or appearances. 


The important question is whether the concrete 
particular things of the realm of existence are 
tightly described as phenomena or appearances, 
The former are in no sense mental constructions, 
The secondary qualities of things are not explicable 
as creations of the mind. If we keep rigorously to 
the significance of phenomena in which the sub- 
jective characteristic is the more prominent, they 
are not existing entities. Their mode of being 
is similar in kind to that assigned to universals. 





Society OF BIBLICAL ARCH/OLOGY.—WNov. 12. 
—Prof. A. H. Sayce, President, in the chair. 

The Rev. W. T. Pilter read a paper on “Some 
Amorite Personal Names in Genesis XIV The 
author said that the names he treated of were the 
four names of petty kings of the Dead Sea 
district. Both the name of Bera, King of Sodom, 
and that of Birsha, King of Gomorrah, were 
primitive Amorite or Arabian names. The first 
corresponded, with a slight difference of pro- 
nunciation, to the classical Arabic bari’, ** one 
who surpasses,” and the second to the Arabic 
birsht*, or birshd, meaning ‘‘ a big man” (physic- 
ally). The Arabian character of these two names 
was taken to confirm, in a striking way, the view, 
steadily gaining ground, that the Amorite lan- 
guage was essentially Arabian. The opinion 
expressed some years ago by Prof. F. Delitzsch, 
that the name of the third king, Shinab, King of 
Admah, was the same as the Babylonian Sin-abum, 
was confirmed; while the objection to it that the 
initial sibilant was different in the two names 
was found to witness in favour of it, as sh was the 
precise Hebrew transcript of the form shown in 
South-Arabian inscriptions. Shemeber, King of 
Zeboiim, was also a name of two members mean- 
ing ‘“‘ the (divine) name is enabling,” ‘‘ divine ” 
here having a polytheistic connotation. The first 
member of the name, shem, was not the Hebrew, 
but the Canaanite form of the word found on a 
Tell el-Amarna tablet; the second member of 
the name came from a comparatively rare Semitic 
root. The omission of the name of the fifth king 
(‘‘and....king of Bela’’) came down to us from 
pre-Septuagintal times, and was therefore a re- 
markable guarantee of the fidelity with which the 
record had been transmitted. 





CHALLENGER.—Ocl. 29.—Annual Meeting.— 
Sir John Murray in the chair.—The following were 
elected for the ensuing year: Secretary, Dr. W. T. 
Calman; Treasurer, Mr. E. T. Browne; Com- 
mittee, Prof. E. W. MacBride, Messrs. D. J. 
Matthews and C. Tate Regan. 

Dr. E. J. Allen exhibited and explained the work- 
ing of anew quantitative tow-net for the collection 
of plankton. A net of bolting-silk is enclosed 
within a canvas case so arranged that all the water 
passing through the net escapes from the canvas 
case through a meter. The meter consists of a 
propeller and a clockwork recorder, and is cali- 
brated by running through it a measured stream 
of water. The number of organisms collected by 
the net can be counted or the amount of plankton 
determined in some other way, and the quantity 
per unit volume of water calculated. 

Dr. Francis Ward gave an account of his 
researches on reflection as a concealing and 
revealing factor in aquatic life. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mox. Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Study of Lg ork by means of 
Photomicrographs,’ Prof. A. 
— Institute of British Architects, a— The New Wesleyan Hall, 
Mr. anchester. 
Tes. Statistical, 5—'The Course of ‘Real Wages” in London, 
900-1912,’ Miss Frances Wood. 
- Institution of Civil Engi 8.—Di on ‘The Con- 
struction of the White Star Dock at Southampton. 
— Anthropological Institute, 8.15.-—"The Kvidential Value of 
= Historical Traditions of the Baganda and Bushongo,’ 
r. KE. 8. Hartland. x 
Wen. Colonial Institute, 4—‘The Prevention of Malaria: its 
Relation to Agriculture,’ Dr. Malcolm Watson. 
— Royal Academy. i-' gered 1 Plaments: their Proper Selection 
and Use,’ Prof. A. 
— Meteorological, 7.30.— “the Daily Temperature Range at Great 
ag Mr. W. H. Dines; ‘Kddy Wind of Gibraltar,’ 
Mr. H. Harries. 
_ Entomological, 
—  Folk-Lore, 8.—' innate Ideas of South Sea Islanders,’ Sir E. 
im Thurn. 
Geological, 8. 
pe ao 8.—* Notes on the aon Structure in the Genus 
ingula, Recent and Fossil,’ Mr. W. Chapman ; ‘ Develop- 
ment of an Embiid,’ Mr. J. C. Kersha Ww. 
- Society of Arts, 8.—Opening Address by Col. Sir T. H. Holdich. 
Tuvrs. Royal, 430.—‘On Medullosa pusilla,’ Dr. D. BH. Scott ; ‘ Neuro- 
Fey Structures in the Heart,’ Prof. A. F.8. Kent ; and 
other 
Geographical, 5. —* Relief in Cartography,’ Capt. H. G. Lyons. 
— London School of Economics. 5.—*The Trust and the. Lia 
P andl = and in the Present,’ Lecture II{I., Je 
ewa: 
- Linnean, “a <The Travels of Sir J. Hooker in the Sikkim 
Himalaya,’ Mr. H. J. Elwes 
- a, - —'The Interaction of Sodium An 1algam and 
—— Mesers. H. B. Buker and L. H. Parker; and other 


Pape 
Fu. Royal! a 4.—‘ Methods in Wall Painting, Prof. A. P. 
Laurie. 





V1 





Institutien of Mechanical Engineers, §.—‘ Cutting Power of 
= g ‘Tools,’ Prof. W. Ripper and Mr. G@. W. 
urley. 
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FINE ARTS 


—>—. 


An Artist in Italy. By Walter Tyndale- 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THE most attractive feature of this book 
is furnished by the illustrations, which 
are reproductions of Mr. Walter Tyn- 
dale’s own paintings. The interior of St. 
Mark and the Corpus Domini at Viterbo 
are, perhaps, the best. Moreover, the 
talent which he undoubtedly possesses 
as a landscape painter also shows itself 
in his descriptions of Venice, Siena, and 
comparatively unknown places like Pienza 
and Montalcino, as well as Montepulciano, 
the old bone of contention between the 
Florentines and the Sienese. In fact, he 
has a rare appreciation for the beauties 
of Italian country, which he can express 
equally well with pen and brush. The 
historical associations to which he alludes, 
and which give the book an additional 
interest, are based on good authorities, 
such as Mr. Horatio Brown and Mr. 
Edmund G. Gardner. The author says 
in the Preface that, ‘‘ wherever an artist 
may set his easel in Italy, an appeal 
is made to whatever sense of history he 
may possess.” 

One of the best chapters is a 
thorough account of the Archives of 
Siena, which gives valuable information 
about documents, some of them dating 
back to the first half of the eighth century. 
Mr. Tyndale draws attention to a letter 
signed by the Emperor Paleologos in 1399, 
asking the Sienese for pecuniary help. It 
is not generally realized that Siena had at 
one time a reputation for wealth equal to 
Bruges or Ypres, and as a commercial 
centre was more important than London. 

The portion of the book which deals 
with Italian Art is certainly the least 
happy. The subject is really too 
large to be treated in a nutshell. There 
is rather a strange slip on p. 204, where 
the author remarks that the only authentic 
works of Peruzzi in Siena are the high altar 
in the Duomo, the facade of the church 
of S. Spirito, and at Belcaro. He omits to 
mention the House of St. Catherine, 
where “thousands of pilgrims of all 
countries and races flock to pay reverence 
to St. Catherine’s memory.” On _ the 
subject of Duccio he remarks that all 
praise is due to the old Sienese for recog- 
nizing the genius of their artists and giving 
them commissions. 

He then refers to England, where 
scant recognition is given to the great 
painters of the day. This state of affairs, 
he concludes, is chiefly due to the biting 
sarcasm of our Art-critics, which makes 
“the would-be art patrons close their 
pockets.” But if the author occasionally 
wanders into regions remotely connected 
with the subject of his book, it is rather 
an attraction than otherwise. At any 
rate, the volume is an excellent account 
of the irresponsible ramblings in Italy of 
an artist who has, perhaps, caught more 
of the spirit of the country than many 
authorities on her history and art. 





Louis XVI. Furniture. 
Ricci. (Heinemann.) 


By Seymour de 


Writers on French eighteenth-century 
furniture have hitherto, for the most part, 
hardly been scientific: for they have 
either concentrated their attention on 
the magnificent show-pieces in the royal 
palaces and public collections—neglecting 
the less ostentatious works which exist 
elsewhere in large numbers, and among 
which are to be found the finest examples 
of the several styles—or they have adopted 
the “‘ artistic ’’ treatment of their subject. 
Even Monilier’s classic volumes cover too 





large a field to serve as a basis for a really | 


scientific study of any definite period. 

Mr. de Ricci limits himself to the style 
known as Louis XVI., which, it will be 
remembered, was already in full vogue 
during the latter part of the reign of 
Louis XV. The major portion of the 
book is devoted to some three hundred 
excellent photographs of carefully selected 
examples. There we can see ensembles, 
interiors, consoles, tables, guéridons, com- 
modes, bureaux, secrétaires, beds, con- 
fidentes, bergéres, chairs, stools, ban- 
quettes, and all the rest of the charming 
inventions of the master designers. 


In his modestly brief Introduction the 
author explains the origin and growth 
of the style, which began as a reaction 
against the flamboyant Rocaille, and was 
destined in its turn to become a craze and 
to suffer in the hands of inferior designers 
from unintelligent exaggeration and over- 
loading of ornament. He proceeds to 
indicate the various lines of study which 
the historian must pursue who wishes to 
obtain a comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject. First, he must examine existing 
works and be able to assign them accu- 
rately from their stamps to the different 
ateliers; for the extant pieces form, as 
he points out, a veritable aristocracy 
among objets d'art, and each piece has its 
rank and pedigree. Then he must con- 
nect all contemporary and subsequent 
literature on the subject, and finally study 
the numerous books of designs left by the 
various ornamentists. A great propor- 
tion of these designs were never executed, 
and the books must be discovered in 
museums, archives, and private libraries. 


Mr. de Ricci tells the student where 
he can find them, and it seems he will be 
well rewarded for his pains ; for one author 
tells of a series of drawings of different 
types of bed—lit 4 la Polonaise, lit a 
V’Impériale 4 Colonnes, lit 4 colonnes dans 
le gout antique, lit 4 la Panurge, lit a la 
Turque, & la Romaine, & la Chinoise, a la 
Militaire—which give us an idea of the 
astonishing fertility of these designers. 





This informal bibliography and _ the 
collection of photographs form together 
an excellent foundation for a scientific 
study of this style of furniture, which is 
perhaps the most beautiful ever devised, 
and one of the finest manifestations of the 
French genius. Mr. de Ricci is to be 
congratulated on a valuable contribution 
to the history of the applied arts. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Binyon (Laurence), THe Art OF Borricetut, 
252/ net. Macmillan 
The aim of this essay is to recapture the 
moods of the Florentine artist, and dis- 
cover what his art means for the art of to- 
day. The book is illustrated with coloured 
plates, and a frontispiece etching by Mr. 
Muirhead Bone. 


Burma, Report of the Superintendent, Arch- 
zological Survey, for the Year ending 
3lst March, 1913, 9d. 

Rangoon, Govt. Printing Office 

Heal (Ambrose), THE OLtp Farm House In 
TOTTENHAM Court Roan, being some 
Notes from a Paper read before the 
London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society on the Occasion of their Visit 
on March 15th, 1913. Heal & Scns 

The Old Farm House, known as Capper’s 

Farm, after the family which held it as 

tenants of the Dukes of Bedford, stood on 

the old boundary between the parishes of 

St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields and St. Pancras, 

behind Messrs. Heal & Sons’ premises in 

Tottenham Court Road. In 1912 the firm 

decided to construct a new model bedding 

factory at the rear of their shop, which will 
unfortunately involve the destruction of 
this interesting relic of Old London. 


Policy and Paint; or, Some Incidents in the: 
Lives of Dudley Carleton and Peter Paul 
Rubens, by the Author of ‘A Life of 
Sir Kenelm Digby,’ 9/ net. Longmans 

A sketch of political and artistic circles, 
centring round Carleton and Rubens, in 
the early seventeenth century. 

Ryley (A. Beresford), Otp Paste, 42/ net. 

Methuerm 

The history of paste, used as a substitute 

for precious stones in jewellery, is here traced 

from the earliest times down to the nine- 

teenth century. The book is beautifully got 

up, and is illustrated with twenty-seven. 
plates and a coloured frontispiece. 


Ure (Percy N.), Buack GuazE PoTreRy From! 
RuITsoNA IN Baorta, “ University 
College, Reading, Studies in History and! 
Archeology,” 7/6 net. Milford’ 

In the first part of his monograph Mr. Ure 
suggests dates for the various forms of black- 
glaze Canthari, some hundreds of which were 

found in graves of the sixth century B.c. 

opened by Prof. Burrows and the author at 

Rhitsona in 1907 and 1908. In the second 

part he discusses the chronology of later: 

graves excavated on the same site in 1908, 

and describes their contents in catalogue 

form. Various types of object and ornament 
mentioned in the text are illustrated by 
photographic plates. 

Vasari (Giorgio), Lives or THE Most Emr- 
NENT PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND ARCHI- 
TECTS, newly translated by Gaston 
Du C. De Vere, Vol. V., 25/ net. 

Lee Warner 
The fifth volume of this handsomely illus- 
trated edition of Vasari’s ‘ Lives’ begins with 

Andrea da Fiesole (Andrea Ferrucci), and 

ends with Palma Vecchio and Lorenzo Lotto. 

In addition to numerous plates in mono- 

chrome, nine reproductions in colour are 

given, among the latter being the fine 

‘Portrait of a Man,’ by Francia, in Prince: 

Liechtenstein’s collection at Vienna, and 

good examples of Timoteo da _ Urbino, 

Lorenzo di Credi, Luini, Andrea del Sarto, 

Dosso Dossi, Lotto, Palma, and Rondinello. 

The illustrations throughout are well chosen 

and well printed, and this fifth volume ably 

maintains the high standard set by its 
predecessors. 
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PORTRAITS BY BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THE unmeasured homage generally paid 
to the English portrait painters of the 
eighteenth century has appeared to us on 
the whole so insufficiently based on merit, 
and such a stumbling-block to the develop- 
ment of an enlightened artistic taste in 
this country, that we have not thought it 
necessary, in dealing with recent exhibitions 
of such work, to mitigate our application 
of critical standards, more particularly as 
the quality of such shows has latterly been 
steadily deteriorating. The collection at 
Messrs. Agnew’s, however (on behalf of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution), 
is the best of its kind that has been shown 
for some years. Gainsborough is repre- 
sented by a Princess Augusta Sophia (3) of 
unusually steady and competent draughts- 
manship, his customary charm having for 
the nonce a basis of structure to give it 
stability. His big full-length Capt. Wil- 
liam Wade (4) has, so to speak, magnificent 
“landscape qualities,” the light, flung on 
with a bounteous generosity, modelling the 
figure in a large and confident fashion, which 
gives the picture the look of a great, loose 
water-colour. Somewhat vaguely charac- 
terized, but by no means dull in this respect, 
the canvas is finely decorative, and the 
drawing, if naive, is more virile and less 
sentimental than is usual with the artist. 

Then there are two women’s portraits by 
Raeburn which for once are arresting more 
for the lifelikeness of the presentment of 
the sitter than for the obtrusive actuality 
with which their physical presence is realized. 
‘The unusually clear, firm modelling of the 
head of Lady Naesmyth (6), which claims 
a distant relationship with the portraits of 
David or Ingres, yields not merely solidity 
and definite type, which Raeburn ordinarily 
secures, but also a delicate play of facial ex- 
pression—the expression, humorous, but con- 
trolled, of an attractive personality. The 
cloying softness of the painting of Mrs. 
Gregory would be intolerable but that it 
becomes suitable by virtue of a still nore 
vividly expressive head, which is a triumph 
of momentary capture. An atmosphere of 
relaxation, of slight commonness, seems 
apt for the portrayal of this silky ‘“‘ puss ” 
of a woman—her insidious, passive allure- 
ment cannot be suggested by any phrase 
more distinguished. She settles, expectant, 
in her seat, slyly observant, sure of herself 
(and you), irresistible when her hour arrives. 

These may seem odd terms in which to 
criticize what may be the portrait of some 
one’s not very remote ancestor, but in the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth English painters were en- 
couraged to treat such subjects with con- 
‘siderable liberty—liberty in the sense that 
an attractive ideal was insisted on quite as 
much as the exact likeness demanded: later 
under the competition of photography, so 
that we are never sure how far these por- 
traits are would-be flattering fictions ; liberty, 
moreover, in that the ideal preferred rarely 
sinned on the side of reserve. The hall-mark 
of the school, indeed, is the adaptation of the 
dignified convention of Titian or Van Dyck 
to more familiar purpose. Romney’s Lady 
Albemarle and her Son, with| Dogs (17), is 
an unusually good example of this attempt 
to graft a more homely and intimate state- 
ment upon the design of oneof Van Dyck’s 
state portraits. It is an exceedingly capable 
performance, the characterization of the 
dogs especially being masterly, while in the 
drapery we see—somewhat disguised by 
the suavity demanded by realistic standards 
—the severely classic treatment which 
Romney alone among the Englishmen of his 
time could sometimes achieve. 





The portraits at the French Gallery in 
Pall Mall, clever as many of them are, do not 
on the whole, reach the level of interest 
of those at Messrs. Agnew’s. One head 
by Raeburn, however, James Skene of 
Rubislaw (1), is a rarely sensitive and 
scholarly painting; while the easy com- 
petence of Romney’s John Redhead (14) 
has a geniality and spontaneity that suffice 
to justify it. Reynolds, poorly represented 
in Bond Street, has here, in Edward Wood- 
cock (9), a more reticent work, in which the 
inspiration of Titian is observable. 





JAPANESE COLOUR -PRINTS. 


Tue exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum might well have been designed— 
and, we believe, to a certain extent was 
designed—by a paternal Government to 
lead the contemporary arts of poster design- 
ing and illustration in the way they ought 
to go. We are entirely in sympathy with 
the intention, and grateful for the oppor- 
tunity given; but, while the practitioners 
of these arts have doubtless much to learn 
from this, the classic school of colour-printing, 
and will probably to some extent utilize 
the occasion, their efforts will have small 
result on the output of the day unless their 
publishers and other employers make some 
effort at improvement. 

It is the “‘ art expert ’°—that mysterious 
person who keeps the commonplace before 
the firm which he advises—who needs to be 
lured to take an interest in Japanese prints, 
and from this point of view the particular 
collection, admirable as it is as an historic 
review and demonstration of artistic quality, 
is far from being suitable for its practical 
purpose. Seen thus together in dark frames, 
the greater part of the collection appears 
overweighted with its black line, monotonous 
in theme, lacking precisely the qualities of 
brilliant colour and vivid character in which 
the artis incomparably rich. One can fancy 
the expert saying that doubtless this art was 
very fine, but an adaptation of it to modern 
purposes would never be popular in England. 
We believe that, if Mr. Strange had made use 
merely of the resources of the Museum itself, 
with the unique purpose of demonstrating 
the gaiety and irresistible attractiveness of 
crisp, direct, and idiomatic colour-printing, 
he would have had a better chance of making 
a small impression on actual art - produc- 
tion in England, which, after all, it is one 
of the main functions of the Museum to 
influence. We should like to see this show 
followed by another on those lines, uncom- 
plicated by archeology or explanations of 
the particular craft of wood-block cutting, 
which, from its difficulty of printing, seems 
for the present economically impossible. 
A race of craftsmen may some day be 
formed, but so long as mechanical printing 
is unavoidable, it is our business to design 
for it. 

Quite apart from the technical charm 
of its delicate printing, Japanese work is 
a revelation of the degree to which the 
frank, direct use of a few selected colours 
lends itself to the copious and varied illus- 
tration of contemporary life, to fantastic 
invention, to an eloquent appeal to popular 
interest, ranging between delicate sensi- 
bility and the most adroit sensationalism. 
Some prints in the present show—such as 
Asakusa Temple in Time of Cherry Blossom 
(309), or the two snow scenes (323 and 324) 
of Hiroshige, The Toilet of Shiachd (140), or 
certain subjects by Hokusai—offer indications 
of a fact which might have been overwhelm- 
ingly demonstrated: that, if ‘‘ subject ’’ be 
what interests the public, it is by direct 
colour - printing, and not by the modern 





‘“mush”’ of unidiomatic filtered colour- 
prints, that the interest of a subject is 
delivered to the beholder with its maximum 
of intensity. 

Mr. Strange suggests a European origin 
for this art by exhibiting side by side 
with these prints certain examples of a 
precisely similar technique executed, some in 
Basle and some in Nuremberg, just about 
the time when the practice began in Japan, 
and when such prints might have found 
their way into the East. At first sight the 
suggestion seems to put a strain on one’s 
credulity—that a plant so comparatively 
sterile here should have developed instan- 
taneously and luxuriantly when trans- 
planted, yet, with every necessity of its 
apparatus native to Japan, should have 
waited for these not very attractive hints to 
spring into life. On the other hand, if, as 
Mr. Strange avers, the practice (the very 
trade-mark of the Japanese print) of placing 
bands of deep blue along the top of otherwise 
pale sky is a commonplace of a certain class 
of European prints of this period, it must be 
admitted that such a coincidence has, for 
an artist, a convincing power beyond its 
apparent importance. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. Morrat LINDNER’S water-colours at 
the Fine Art Society’s Galleries show some 
of his old acquaintance with the art of 
utilizing natural effects for the purpose of 
design, but the larger effect of massed light 
and half-tone is constantly submerged 
beneath the shower of little dark touches 
with which he tries to give them vivacity—a 
vivacity, in the case of so large an exhibition 
of small drawings, somewhat tiresome and 
mechanical. There is a similar defect in 
the swallowing up of the larger contrasts or 
similarities of form in a monotonous wriggle 
of restless small shapes, which looks as if 
the zigzag of rippling water reflections had 
got into the artist’s eye and set up a perma- 
nent, spasmodic jerking of the retina. 

Mr. Lewis Baumer’s humorous drawings are 
very clever, but he has not mastered the 
art of exposing the ungainliness of some 
element in contemporary life, yet utilizing it 
to make a beautiful drawing. Hence his 
tart reflections on his contemporaries are 
at least as unpleasant as their subject-matter 
to the esthetic sense. 


At the Baillie Gallery the outstanding 
exhibitor is Mr. Charles W. Simpson, and 
he employs his powers on the production of 
naturalistic exhibition pictures of a kind 
familiar to us at the Academy and other shows. 
In such surroundings they might strike us 
as of more than average cleverness, but seen 
together, they appear to us futile. Nos. 25 
and 26 are, perhaps, the best. 








‘MY RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS.’ 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., Nov. 12, 1913. 

Wrru reference to Mr. Yoshio Markino’s 
‘My Recollections and Reflections,’ recently 
published by ourselves, we regret that the 
following note was inadvertently omitted 
from the Preface :— 

‘* The chapters entitled ‘ Memory and Imagina- 
tion,’ ‘My Thoughts about the Drama in Japan 
and in England,’ and ‘ The Post-Impressionist 
and Others’ were published in The Nineteenth 
Century and After, and are reproduced in this 
volume by kind permission of Mr. W. Wray Skil- 
beck, its editor.” 

We should be greatly obliged if you would 
be kind enough to give publicity to the above 
fact. CHatto & WINDUS. 
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Musical Gossip. 


‘TRISTAN’ was given at Covent Garden 
last Saturday evening with a cast including 
artists who had never before appeared in it, 
and in English, although one of the principal 
parts was taken by a foreigner. Moreover, 
Mr. Hamilton Harty conducted the work 
for the first time. This was rather a daring 
experiment, yet the performance was highly 
creditable. Fraulein Marta Wittkowska in 
‘Joan of Arc’ displayed a good voice and 
chistrionic ability ; and as Isolda she made a 
still stronger display. Her intentions were 
good in the first act, but it was a strain; 
only with effort could she attack the high 
notes. In the love duet, however, the pure, 
sympathetic quality of her voice was delight- 
ful. We shall hope to hear her in Gounod’s 
‘Faust.’ Mr. John Coates, the Tristan, 
played the part with skill and judgment, 
but his voice, from cold or some other cause, 
lacked its usual resonance. His acting was 
impressive in the trying last act. Mr. Mott 
as Kurwenal deserves praise, while Mr. 
Manitto Klitgaard as King Mark was most 
satisfactory, and in singing the music faster 
than usual he did well; for the scene 
dramatically is open to criticism. Mr. Harty 
is an able conductor, and will be a better 
one of the Tristan music. 


THE works given at the second concert 
of the London Symphony Orchestra at 
Queen’s Hall last Monday evening were all 
familiar, and Herr Steinbach conducted 
well, Miss Isolde Menges, however, deserves 
special mention. She increased her reputa- 
tion by her skilful and expressive inter- 
pretation of the solo part of Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto, though she was so absorbed 
in the music that now and again the reading 
was somewhat too subjective. 


THE programme of the Fifth Classical 
Concert last Wednesday afternoon at Bech- 
stein Hall began with the seldom heard 
No. 8 in £ flat minor from the first part of 
the ‘‘ 48.” The Prelude is deeply emotional, 
while in the Fugne the composer Bach makes 
display, though not ostentatously, of his 
contrapuntal skill. Mr. Borwick played with 
ripe musicianship. His reading of Beeth- 
oven’s ‘ Les Adieux’ was thoroughly good, 
only the Allegro might in places have been 
a little more tender. Madame Bathori- —— 
sang delightful songs by MM. Duparc, V. 
d’Indy, Fauré, Hahn, and Debussy, entering 
thoroughly into their spirit. 'The programme 
ended with some Liszt Etudes, which we 
should describe as characteristic rather than 
classical. We are, however, glad to find 
more modern music in this year’s scheme. 


A PERFORMANCE of Verdi’s last opera, 
‘ Falstaff,’ will be given by the pupils of the 
Royal College of Music at His Majesty’s 
Theatre on the afternoon of the 28th inst. 
The opera was produced at Covent Garden 
in 1894. 


M. Astruc, director of the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées, which he built at his own 
expense, has been giving performances there 
for about six months. He has not, how- 
ever, met with the public support which he 
expected, and therefore decided at the 
beginning of the present month to close the 
doors. This was on the eve of a promised 
performance of ‘Boris Godounov.’ The 
whole of the artists and officials, however, 
agreed to carry on the performances for a 
fortnight, the receipts to be divided among 
them pro rata. After that, M. Astruc may 
be able to continue. ‘ Parsifal’ had been 
announced for the Ist of January. 





Hans von Bronsart, who died at Munich 
on the 3rd inst., was a favourite pupil of 
Liszt’s. Bronsart, born in 1830, became 
well known as a pianist, also as composer. 
For eight years (1887-95) he was intendant 
of the Court Theatre at Weimar. His wife, 
Ingeborg von Bronsart (née Starck), also 
a pianist and pupil of Liszt, who dedicated 
to her his A major Concerto, died about six 
months ago. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert H 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Fam Hall. 
— Ballad Concert, 7, Queen’s Halil. 
Moy. —Sar. (Friday excepted). Opera, Covent Garden. (Matinée of 
* Joan of Arc’ on Wednesday.) 
Moy. Annie Spong’s Evening of Buites with Dancing, 8.15, Royal 
Court Theatre. 
— Norah Drewett’s eng ke Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
— The London Trio, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
— Arnold Trowell’s Cello Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tvrs. Alma Haas’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
_ = Hamaton and Florence ree 's Pianoforte and 
Vocal Recital, 8.30, Holian Hal 
Werp. British Chamber Music Players, 3 ; Bechstein Hall. 
—  Pachmann’s Pianoforte Recital. 3 15, Queen’s Hall. 
— Classical Concert Society, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Dorothy Martin’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Tuvrs. Twelve o’Clock, Chamber Concert, Holian Hall. 
— Elena Gerhardt and Paul Reimers’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, 
Bechstein Hall. 

— Marie Shedlock’s 8 ny he and Song Recital, 3.30, Steinway Hall. 
— Royal Philharmonic Society, 8, Sacen's Hall. 
Fri. Norman Wilks’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Sat. Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, pone 's Hall. 
Wessely String Quartet, 3, . Bechstein Hall. 
—  Sivori Levey's Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 








DRAMA 


——@——= 
THE THEATRE PAST AND FUTURE. 


BEFORE the question-begging device of 
‘art for art’s sake’ had been invented, 
how fierce was the combat fought over 
the Restoration dramatists! The Puritan 
party, for so it may be styled, led by 


Jeremy Collier, included in its ranks 
Steele, Addison, Swift, and Johnson. 
Mr. Palmer with ‘The Comedy of 


Manners’ has rushed in to the help of 
the minority, on the side of Hazlitt, 
Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. 
is “‘ artistic sincerity,” a test he applies 
successively to Etherege, Wycherley, 


Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. The | 


first three are held to satisfy the test, 
and Congreve is acclaimed as “ the 
summit of our theme.” The other two 
represent a sort of decadence. 


“They accepted as the figures of their 
comedy characters which had no relation 
to their own imaginative vision of life, or 
their attitude towards society. They did not 
obey a simple artistic impulse to express 
something clearly seen and vividly felt. 


They accepted a formula whose significance | 


was outworn, writing entertainingly within 
its bounds, and slurring where it was possible 
inconsistencies of which they were only 
half aware.’ 


This quotation admirably illustrates | 
Mr. Palmer’s line of argument, but he | 


protests too much :— 


“To take an extreme instance, it is 
perfectly true that rape and adultery are 
part of the action of the majority of the plays 
of our comic dramatists. But the treatment 
being purely comic, these actions cease to be 
morally significant.” 


Can this indeed be the case? The | 
Seventh Commandment was given to be | 


observed by human beings ; 





The Comedy of Manners. 
(Bell & Sons.) 


The Future of the Theatre. (Same author and 
publishers. ) 


By John Palmer. 


Puritan must smile at seeing Fricka 
described as “ the legal wife’ of Wotan, 
as she appears in the dramatis persone of a 
certain handbook to the Wagnerian ‘ Ring.” 
We do not greatly concern ourselves witl» 
the sexual life of the creatures of the 
imagination ; we merely assume that they 
have none. It is difficult to assent to 
Lamb’s dictum that the comedies of 
Congreve and Wycherley “ are a world in 
themselves, almost as much as fairyland,”” 
because we feel that Wycherley’s Mr. 
Horner would have no place in even the 
least exclusive demonology. Fairies, we 
feel sure, do not do such things. 

Mr. Palmer’s case is daringly and 
epigrammatically stated, and his bio- 
graphical chapters are brilliantly written, 
although his paradoxes, like his conclu- 
sions, are carried a little beyond credibility. 
But he provides an explanation of one 
phenomenon at least. Why were Mr. 
Edward Garnett’s ‘The Breaking-Point ” 
and Mr. Granville Barker’s ‘ Waste ” 
censored while innumerable suggestive 
musical comedies were allowed to reach 
the public ? It is because our Censors, 





His battle-cry | 


it does not | 
apply to fairyland. The most austere | 


| too, believe in the purifying powers of 
* Fairyland.” 

Mr. Palmer deals with the future 
even more exuberantly than with the 
past. ‘The Future of the Theatre’ is 
best described in his own words as “ an 
essay in the optative mood.” It is very 
largely a list of desirable exclusions. The 
dramatic critic, the producer, and the 

|censors are to go; and “stage haber- 
dashers ’’—scene-painters, costumiers, and 
their like—are to be kept severely in their 
proper places. The Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre is predicted for 1916, 
and the repertory system will complete 
the transformation. But Mr. Palmer is 
less sanguine as to his dramatists, and, 
after all, a certain amount of good raw 
material will be required, if the National 
Theatre is to live up to its own statute 
and produce twenty-five new plays every 
year. The Irish Literary Movement ap- 
pears to have set in a sea of its own 
Memoirs. Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. 
John Masefield may conceivably return 
from play production and the study of the 
criminal classes to the drama; but these 
are the only hopeful possibilities that the 
author can foresee. 

We agree with Mr. Palmer as to the 
| futility of much of the hastily concocted 
criticism of the drama that is thrust upon 
the public. But criticism generally should 

not be condemned for the critics’ in- 
| adequacies. The trouble with some of 
them is that they have to praise a popular 
dramatist or actor; with others, that 
they rely on the imaginary stock company 
of characters which is the most consider- 
able part of their equipment, and cannot 
do justice to characters whose habits they 
do not know by rote. For such the study 
_of Mr. Palmer’s little book is to be recom- 
mended rather than utter abolition. After 
| all, the bulk of theatregoers are in as 
| desperate a plight as these critics, though 
they are not affected by the influence of 
the advertisement manager. They, too, 
+ should read ‘ The Future of the Theatre.’ 
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* MAGIC’ AT THE LITTLE THEATRE. 


Mr. CHESTERTON, after a long course 
of practice among those who write 
humorously in order to veil their serious 
purpose of educating a public too little apt 
to think, has essayed to join the play- 
wrights who work along similar lines. The 
greater difficulty of the latter is com- 
pensated for, when successful, by the 
greater accomplishment of purpose —a 
purpose which has to be achieved by the 
playwright in the same number of hours as 
the writer has days, and in a far more 
listracting milieu. Whether the theatre- 
going public is yet capable of responding 
to such intensive cultivation is open to 
grave doubt. At present only those 
playwrights who are capable of tickling 
the senses of an audience by mental 
gymnastics have made, we think, a com- 
mercial success of their ventures 

We have always credited Mr. Chesterton 
with a serious objective, though he usually 
lays himself open to the comment of a 
famous contemporary, that he is among 
those who, in an age newly awakened to 
the possession of intellect, are guilty of 
neglecting their purpose by their casual 
‘indulgence in intellectual amusement. ~ 

Such, we believe, is the reason why in his 
present play the author has presented us 
with a mixture—it fails to be a com- 
pound—of cheap wittiness, shrewd common 
sense, and beautiful whimsicality. We give 
instances of each, culled, we admit, 
haphazardly :— 

“The whole point of being a conjurer is 
that you won’t explain a thing that has 
happened.” 

““The whole point of being a journalist 
is that you do explain a thing that hasn't 
happened.” 

“*I object to a quarrel because it always 
interrupts an argument.” 

“Our fairy-tale has come to an end in 
the only way a fairy-tale can come to an end. 
‘The only way a fairy-tale can leave off being 
a fairy-tale....It has come true.” 

The action of the piece revolves round 
@ conjurer. admirably played by Mr. 
Franklyn Dyall, who is discovered, appro- 
priately disguised, by a young lady (Miss 
Grace Croft) while rehearsing his abracada- 
bra in her ducal father’s grounds. She, 
seeking to imbue mysticism with as great a 
reality as possible, feels herself defrauded 
when, being brought into the drawing- 
room, the conjurer throws aside his 
hooded cloak and stands forth the society 
entertainer in conventional evening dress. 

Her brother—a part taken by Mr. 
Lyonel Watts with rather more than 
‘sufficient bumptiousness—fresh from the 
States, and seeking in his person to present 
an embodiment of practical materialism, 
resents his sister’s more spiritual outlook, 
and, finding in the conjurer an object 
for his spleen, because he has indulged 
his sister in her taste for mysticism, twits 
him with the blatancy of his deceptions 
The conjurer thereupon imposes on the 
senses of those present to the extent of 
making them visualize what are apparently 
supernatural occurrences. The reason of 
the young American is so impressed that 
it totters, and he is only saved from 





insanity by the conjurer, who, having 
inadvertently called forth powers not 
within his normal control, furnishes the 
patient with a feasible, yet untrue ex- 
planation of the phenomena. 

Here we must allude to the sympathetic 
treatment of the Church standpoint in the 
acting of Mr. O. P. Heggie, and of medical 
science in the no less commendable playing 
of Mr. William Farren. 

And what of the serious purport of the 
play ? We confess to a deep sympathy 
with the ducal intellect, cogently pre- 
sented by Mr. Fred Lewis as ** untidy,” 
but serving a purpose in causing others to 
seek for logic behind the apparently 
illogical. Like his, our mind insists on 
jumping intervening space, and furnishing 
us with apparently quite irrelevant corol- 
laries to the matter of the play; and, 
were we to seek for the connecting links, 
we doubt whether even we should be 
satisfied with the chain when forged. 

One or two connected ideas have, how- 
ever, already emerged. First, we should 
say that Mr. Chesterton wishes us to 
recognize that any man may at any time 
find himself possessed of abnormal, or 
supernatural powers. If such a discovery 
is made under degrading conditions, the 
probability is that he will exert the power 
under an obsession of evil motive— 
in the conjurer, the feelings that 
bring such powers into play are pride 
and the desire for revenge. In such 
cases the result will have disastrous con- 
sequences. Among other lessons it is 
possible to cull are that  self-illusion. 
like everything else, can be used and 
abused ; that it is criminal to dislodge 
the guiding beliefs of others unless we are 
convinced we can replace them by some- 
thing more lastingly beneficial; that in 
a world where the broad-minded person 
must often be torn with doubt as to the 
relative value of conflicting causes it is 
better to give both equal chances and 
“wait and see”’; and many another 
truism so obvious as to be forgotten amid 
the fretting and puling which is to-day 
misnamed living. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. P. L.—E. M. W.—H. L.— 
Received. 
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The following Books and Pamphlets, to be ob- 
tained from the National Union, should be read by 
all who desire to know more of the Women’s 
Movement. 

A Short History of a Great Move- 
ment. (Pub. by Jack.) 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D. ... 6d. 
Deputation to the Prime Minister. 
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Rowland Prothero, M.V.O. iia 3d. 
ae True End of Severument 

. Maude Royden oe ld. 


Plain Answers to Tangled ‘State- 
ments. 


A. Maude Royden... nnd ion: 
Physical Force and Democracy. 
A. Maude Royden... * ; ese «2d. 
How Women use the Vote. 
A. Maude Royden... ia sai cc 
Votes and Wages. 
A. Maude Royden... P oo Sh 
The Married Working Woman. 
Anne Martin ee 
The Mother and Social Reform, 
Anne Martin *F “au, a 
Working Men and ‘Women's 
Suffrage. 
Margaret Robertson, B.A. — os 
Women’s Suffrage in Norway. 
Fru Anker ... . 
Women’s Suffrage ‘and Morality. 
Lady Chance : 4d. 
Service versus Subjection. 
Miss M. E. J. Taylor ce 2d. 


Women and the Unfair Position 
which they occupy at the present 
time (from a legal — of ewig 


J. W. F. Jacques a i we Be 
Gentles, let us Rest. 

John Galsworthy ... eee — ise Ee 
Homo Sum. 

Jane Harrison, LL.D. es 3d. 


The Women’s Anti-Suffrage “Move- 
ment 

R. F. Cholmely... ld. 

A Brief Review of the Women's 
Suffrage Movement since 1832 1d. 

Also the following Periodicals. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 
A Monthly Review. 1s. 
THE COMMON CAUSE. 1d. weekly. 
THE WOMAN’S DIARY AND HAND.- 
BOOK FOR 1914. 


With Preface by Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 1s. 


Specimens of all Leaflets and Pamphlets pub- 
lished by the National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies are sent (vost free) to individuals and 
societies subscribing 3s. Gd. per annum. 
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Books bearing the Hall Mark of the Bodley Head 


ALASTAIR 


ALASTAIR 


43 DRAWINGS IN COLOUR AND IN BLACK AND WHITE 


With a Note of Exclamation by ROBERT ROSS 42s. net 
Limited to 500 Copies in England and in America 


TAPESTRIES 


TAPESTRIES 


THEIR ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND RENAISSANCE 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER. 
and 147 Half-Tone Engravings 


Also a Large-Paper Edition on Normandy vellum, signed by the Author 


CHARLES CONDER 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By FRANK GIBSON. 


WHISTLER’S PASTELS AND 


By A. E. GALLATIN. 


HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, TRAVEL, AND 
- —_ ADVENTURE 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY CRAVEN — 
The Original Memoirs of ELIZABETH BARONESS CRAVEN, 
afterwards Margravine of Anspach and Bayreuth, &c. 
With an Historical Introduction. Edited by A. M. BROADLEY and 
LEWIS MELVILLE. With over 50 Illustrations. 2 vols. 25s. net 


INTIMATE LETTERS OF HESTER PIOZZI 
AND PENELOPE PENNINGTON, 1788-1821 

Edited by OSWALD G. KNAPP. 32 Illustrations. 16s. net 
HARRIET HOSMER 


Letters and Memories of the Famous Sculptor 
Edited by CORNELIA CARR. With 36 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


His Work, Associates, and Literary Originals 
By T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 12s. 6d. net 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

By CHARLES BASTIDE. With Illustrations. 
ENGLISH TRAVELLERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


By CLARE HOWARD. 16 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


A MOTOR TOUR THROUGH CANADA 


By THOMAS W. WILBY. 31 Illustrations. 5s. net 


TRAVELS WITHOUT BAEDEKER 


The Record of an Unconventional Tour 
By ARDERN BEAMAN. 


A VAGABOND IN NEW YORK 
By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. With Illustrations by R. E. 
HALLINGS. 3s. 6d. net 


10s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 


With 22 Plates, including 9 hitherto Unpublished Designs by Whistler 


Plates in Colour 
16s. net 
42s. net 


With 4 Full- Page 


CHARLES CONDER 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 


With a Catalogue of the Prints and Drawings by CAMPBELL DODGSON 
With 121 Reproductions of Conder’s work, including 12 in Colour, 


21s. net 


OTHER MODERN PROFILES 


10s. 6d. net 


POETRY AND DRAMA—NATURAL HISTORY 
GIFT -BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


LYRICS AND DRAMAS 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 4s. 6d. net 
BREAD AND CIRCUSES 
By HELEN PARRY EDEN. 3s. 6d. net 


GLIMPSES OF INDIAN BIRDS 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of ‘Jungle Folk,’ ‘Birds of the 


Plains,’ &c. 7s. 6d. net 
TWO LITTLE PARISIANS 
A Charming Record of the Child Mind 

By PIERRE MILLE. 3s. 6d. net 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS 
Recollections of Scenes and Episodes of Life in Illinois and Missouri 
at the Time of the Abolition of the Slave Trade in 1863 


3y FRANCIS GRIERSON. 5s. net 
New Edition, specially illustrated in Colour by EVELYN PAUL. 


5s. net 
NANCY IN THE WOOD 


A Fanciful, Idealistic Fairy Tale 
By MARION BRYCE. Illustrated in Colour and in Black and 
White by KATHERINE CLAUSEN. 3s. 6d. net 


THE UNIVERSE AND THE MAYONNAISE 


A Book which tells Children Scientific Facts Simply but Enthrallingly 
By T. BRAILSFORD ROBERTSON. Illustrated by KATHERINE 
CLAUSEN. 3s. 6d. net 


THE BODLEY HEAD NATURAL HISTORY 


By E. D. CUMING. Illustrated by J. A. SHEPHERD. Vol. I.— 


British Birds: Passeres. A Book for young and old alike. 
In cloth, 2s, net; in leather, 3s. net 





BEHIND THE BEYOND 
BEHIND THE BEYOND 


By Stephen Leacock 
By Stephen Leacock 





With Illustrations by A. H. FISH. 3s. 6d. net 
A new and aigpiialy iennesons uns ¢ by the author of *Genshine Bhetehes of a Little Town,’ ‘Literary Lapses,’ &c. 


Books bearing the Hall Mark of the Bodley Head 
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‘‘ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ Nores AND QUERIES.’ ” 


66 Learnep, Cuatry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men and General Readers. 
*.* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The TENTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 
12 vols. (JANUARY, 1904, to DECEMBER, 1909), price 10s. 6d. each 
Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and 


Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SELECTION. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
Brothers and Sisters bearing same Names—Brothers of the 
same Name—Women with Masculine Names—Acts of 
, the Apostles—Agnes and Anne temp. Shakespeare— 
Armorel—Caroline and Charlotte—Corisande—Desmond 
—Edmond and Edward—Ernisius—Haakon—Hamlet— 
Pamela—Ziropheeniza. 


EPIGRA MS. 
“‘ Bells, bugs, and Christianity ’’—‘‘ Cane decane canis ; 
sed ne cane ”—Handel and Bononcini—* I am the Dean, 


and this is Mrs. Liddell ’—“< I come first, my name is 
Jowett ”— Inveni portum, spes et fortuna valete ”— 
“On nothing, Fanny, shall I write ?’’—‘* Should a man 


through all space to far galaxies travel ””—‘‘ Thou hast 
said that they say that I said ’”—Whewell. 


EPITAPHIANA. 
Admiral Christ—‘ Affliction sore”—‘‘ Anna Maria Ma- 
tilda Sophia Johnson”’—‘‘ As much virtue as could 


die ”’—Epitaph at Bowes, and Mallet’s ‘Edwin and 
Emma ’—John Chalkhill—‘ Ere my work’s done my 
thread is cut ”’—‘‘ Fay tout ce que tu vouldras ”—Samuel 
Foote—Epitaph on a Glutton—Greek Epitaphs—* Here 
lie I, Martin Elginbrodde ” —‘“‘ Here lies the Earl of 
Suffolk’s fool””—‘‘ Here sleepe thirteen together in one 
Tombe ’’—Phabe Hessel—‘ His sledge and hammer 
lie reclined”? — English Epitaphs in the Hofkirche 
at Lucerne — Epitaphs at San Sebastian — Shake- 
speare’s Epitaph—* Earth goeth on the earthe ”—King 
Theodore of Corsica—Philip Thicknesse—‘ What we 
gave we have ”—Elihu Yale. 


FOLK-LORE AND POPULAR CUSTOMS. 

All Hallows E’en—Apple in Dorset—Bees—Brittany— 
Burial in Walls of Buildings—Three Candles—Black Cat 
—Chinese—Clocks stopped at Death—Cobweb Pills— 
Counting bringing Ill-Luck—Creole—Crooked Billet— 
Crows crying against the Rain—Daffodil—Death-Birds— 
Diamonds and Goat’s Blood—Dolls in Magic—Dorset- 
shire Snake-Lore—Elder-Bush—The Evil Eye—Hare 
forecasting Fire—Horn Dancing at Abbots Bromley— 
Horseshoes—Indian — Irish—Japanese—Ladybird — Leg- 
less Spirits—Life-star—Lithuanian—Lizard with Two 
Tails—Hollow Loaf foretelling Death—Moon and Hair- 
cutting—Mulberry and Quince—New Year—Nightingale 
and Death—Owls—Pin Witchery—Piper’s Hole—Rain 
caught on Holy Thursday—Roumanian—Sailor—Snakes 
—Sneezing—Stepping over a Child—Stones with Holes— 
Tigers—Toads burnt Alive—Toothache—Twins—Virgin 
Mary’s Nut—Largest Wave—Weather—Wedding—Wine- 
making and Women—Touching Wood—Yellowhammers 
—Yews. 





HYMNOLOGY. 
* Adeste Fideles,’ its Origin—‘* And he was a Samaritan ” 
—‘Oh! the pilgrims of Zion ””— Rock of Ages,’ Latin 
— Veni, Creator,’ its Authorsbip—Leper Hymn- 
riter. 


NURSERY RIMES. 


‘* A frog he would a-wooing go ”—“ A shoulder of mutton 
brought home from France ’—‘ An old woman went to 
market ”—‘‘ Bell-horses, bell-horses, what time of day” 
—‘ Good horses, bad horses ’”—“* Goosey, goosey gander ”’ 
—‘TI had three sisters beyond the sea ’”—‘‘ King David 
was King David ’—‘ Lion and the unicorn ’—‘ Little 
Jack Horner ”—* Lucy Locket ”’—‘ Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary ”’—‘‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John”— 
“* Nanny Natty Cote ’—‘“t Old King Cole ”—‘ Old Mother 
Hubbard ”—** Old Wives of St. Ives”—‘‘ Robin a 
Bobbin ”—“‘ She looked up, she looked down ’’—* There 
was @ man, @ man indeed ’’—‘‘ Yankee Doodle went to 
town.” 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 


““A Voutrance” incorrect—‘ Sham Abraham ”—‘ Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam ’—‘ All roads lead to Rome ”’— 
** All the world and his wife ”—‘‘ As deep as Garrick ”’— 
“ As merry as griggs ’”’—‘‘ As the crow flies ’»—‘‘ As thick 
as inkle-makers ”—‘ At the back of beyond ”—‘ Balance 
of power ”’—“‘ Before one can say Jack Robinson ’— 
“ Birds of a feather flock together ””—‘‘ Bombay duck ”— 
“Call a spade a spade ”—* Cast not a clout till May be 
out ’—** Chops of the Channel ’”—* Cock-and-bull story ” 
—‘Correct to a T”—‘Coup de Jarnac ’—‘ Cut his 
stick ’—‘* Cut the loss ”»—‘‘ Dark as black pigs ”—‘‘ De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum ”—‘ Dish of tea ’’—‘* Dogmatism 
is puppyism grown older”—‘‘ Drug in the market ”’— 
**Entente cordiale”” —‘“‘ Et tu, Brute! ’’ —‘“‘ Eternal 
feminine ’”’—‘ Every man has his price ”—‘‘ Every mickle 
makes a muckle”—‘“ Facts are stubborn things ’’— 
“Fate of the Tracys”—‘ Father of his Country ’— 
“February fill dyke ’”’—‘‘ Feed the brute ”—‘ First 
catch your hare ”—‘‘ Fortune favours fools ’”—‘‘ Fourth 
estate ’—‘‘ Get a wiggle on”—‘‘ Go anywhere and do 
anything ”—“ God rest you merry ’”—‘‘ Going the round ” 
—"‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense ”—‘‘ Humanum est errare ” 
—*‘In puris naturalibus ”—‘‘ Kick the bucket ’—‘ Like 
the curate’s egg, good in parts”—‘‘ Lombard Street 
to a China orange ”—“ Lynch law ”—‘“‘ Man in the 
moon ”’—“‘ Man in the street ”’—‘‘ Month’s mind ’”’— 
“Moral courage ’—‘‘ Mors janua vite# ”—‘‘ Mother of 
dead dogs ”—** Neither my eye nor my elbow ”—‘‘ Never 
Never Land ”—‘“‘ Never too late to mend ”—‘ Nom de 
guerre”’»—‘ Nom de plume ”—‘ Nose of wax’’—‘O 
dear no | ”’—‘‘ Old ewe dressed lamb fashion.” 





C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M, Government, 

P« 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 

(EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &. 

Conveying Passengers and Merchandise te 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


For freight and passage apply: 
P,& O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, EC: 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 

















Insurance Companies. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
for Mutual LIFE Assurance. 


1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 
£2 per cent PER ANNUM. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Maturing at 60. £2 3s, percent PER ANNUM. 
Maturing at 65. £2 7s. per cent PER ANNUM. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 


48, GracecHurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


——_»>—_— 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 


MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


With 5 Plates. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Member of the British Astronomical Association, 


formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 


Author of 


*Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ 


‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 


‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to 


astronomy.” —Guardian. 


London: 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lrmrrszp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Henry Young & Sons’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—2— 


BYGONE LIVERPOOL. 


Illustrated by 97 large Plates, reproduced from 
old Paintings, Drawings, and rare Prints. 
With Descriptions by HENRY S. and HAROLD 
E. YOUNG, and a Narrative Introduction by 
Prof. RAMSAY MUIR. 

{Imperial 8vo (12 in. by 8 in.), cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 

The period covered is from 1207 to 1875, and the plates 
have been specially engraved for this work. The Intro- 
duction (50 pp.) by Prof. Ramsay Muir is quite new and 
original, and will take rank as one of the most important 
reviews of Liverpool history ever published. 


SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION. 
THE 


FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY 


By ALFRED RONALDS. 
With an Introductory Memoir by the Right Hon. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
Printed on Hand-made paper, and illustrated with 
13 Hand-Coloured Plates, 
48 Real Specimens of Anglers’ Flies 
(specially tied for this Edition), 
7 Fine Photogravure Plates. 
2 vols. crown 4to, half bound in morocco, gilt tops, 
£3 3s. net. 
Edition limited to 250 signed and numbered copies, most 
of which are already subscribed for. 


A HANDBOOK OF 
LANCASHIRE PLACE-NAMES 


By JOHN SEPHTON. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
“Mr. Sephton’s volume contains a considerable number 
of conclusions that are new and probable.” ; 
Manchester Guardian. 


SHEPPERSON’S COTTON FACTS. 


A compilation from Official and Reliable Sources of 
the Crops, Receipts, Stocks, Visible Supply, and Acreage of 
Cotton, &c., containing information to the close of the 
Cotton Season, 1913. 

(THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION.) 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d, net. 


SHEPPERSON’S TELEGRAPHIC 
CIPHER CODE OF 1881. 


For the Cotton Trade. Crown 8vo, cloth, 14s, net, 
This is the best telegraphic Cotton Code in existence. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
ENNOBLING THOUGHTS FROM HIS WRITINGS, 
beautifully printed with ornamental type upon fine ivory 
cards, and neatly framed and glazed for hanging in the 

study or bedroom. 


1.,GIVE US GRACE AND STRENGTH TO 
FORBEAR. [Just published, 

TO BE HONEST TO BE KIND. 

. THE DAY RETURNS. 

THERE IS SO MUCH BAD IN THE BEST 
OF US. 

. SO LONG AS WE LOVE WE SERVE. 

Framed ls. 6d. net each. Unframed 6d, net each. 





ao PON 


THIRTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 


CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. 


A book of helpful thoughts by great writers, selected 
and arranged for daily reading. Frontispiece by Sir E. J. 
POYNTER, R.A. Printed on thin paper, full bound in 
limp leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
A PERAMBULATION OF THE 
HUNDRED OF WIRRAL. 


By HAROLD E. YOUNG. 
Illustrated with Map and 69 Plates. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


“ By a writer well versed in the literature and topography 
of the subject.” —Times. 


HENRY YOUNG & SONS, 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and all Booksellers. 











A. & C. BLACK’S 
AUTUMN LIST. 


—@~— 


STAINED GLASS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. fo satwe’ pacnence 
(—_tanae eee 


THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 
Painted by ELLA DU CANE. Described by Prof. 
JOHN A. TODD. With 60 Full-Page Illustrations 
in Colour and 2 Sketch-Maps. Price 20s. net. 





GARDENS OF THE GREAT 

By C. M. VILLIERS STUART. 
MUGHALS. With 40 Page Lllustrations, 16 
of them in Colour, also 8 Ground Plans. Price 
12s. 6d. net. 


PROVINCIAL RUSSIA. “ined, 
HAENEN. Described by HUGH STEWART. 


With 32 Full-Page Illustrations (16 in Colour) and 
a Sketch-Map. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DOLOMITES: *g,2purs 
- - . arden. 
Painted by E. HARRISON COMPTON. Described 
by REGINALD FARRER. With 20 Full-Page 
Illustrations in Colour and a Sketch-Map. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 


PHEASANTS AND COVERT 

By Capt. AYMER MAXWELL. 
SHOOTING. With 16 Full-Page Lllustrations 
in Colour by GEORGE RANKIN. Price 7s. 6d. net 


SOUTH AMERICA (“ The Making of the 
+» Nations” Series.) 
By W. H. KOEBEL. With 32 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and 10 smaller Illustrations 

in the Text. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


PRAGMATISM AND IDEALISM. 
By Prof. W. CALDWELL, M.A. D. Se. f Price 6s. net 


By EDWARD 

ENGLAND INVADED. réorp “ana 

GORDON HOME. With 43 Illustrations, and 13 
Maps and Plans. Price 6s. net. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 
By THOMAS KIRKUP. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Edited by EDWARD R. PEASE, Secretary to 
the Fabian Society. Price 5s. net. 


WILD LIFE ON THE WING. 
By M.D. HAVILAND. With 8 Full-Page Repro- 
ductions from Pencil Drawings, and 50 smaller 
Illustrations in the Text by PATTEN WILSON. 
Price 5s. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF 
THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


By CONSTANCE INNES POCOCK. With 32 
Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs. Price 


5s. net. 
By AGNES HERBERT. 
THE MOOSE. Win s Full-Page Ilustra. 


tions by PATTEN WILSON. Price 5s. net. 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH FOR 
SCHOOLS. By A. M. MALCOLMSON, M.D. 


Containing 35 Illustrations in the 
Text. Price ls. 6d. net. 








‘ By BE. C 

GIRTON COLLEGE. 7 JONES. 
With 16 Page Illustrations (8 of them in Colour) and 
a Plan. Price 1s. 6d. net. 





(The ‘‘ Fascination” Series.) By 

IRELAND. &. EpNA WALTER, B.Sc. 

A.C.G.I. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 


The “ ARTIST’S SKETCH-BOOK” 

New V s CAMBRIDGE, 

SERIES. ox¥orp,STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 

Each with 24 Reproductions from Pencil Drawings. 
Price 1s. net each. 


THE PORTRAIT EDITION OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In 25 Volumes. Each with Frontispiece in Colour 
and Coloured Wrapper. Cloth, price ls. net per 
volume. 


A.& c BLAC K, Soho Square, London, W. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW_ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Happy Prince, 
and other Stories. 


By OSCAR WILDE. 


Fally illustrated in Colour and Black and White 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


Crown 4to, in a Bow, 128. Gd. net. and a most original point of 


. | characteristics of all his writing. 
The Gathering ' 
of Brother Hilarius. BY THR AUTHOR OF 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, Author of ‘The ‘4 SURREY LABOURER.’ 


Roadmender.’ Illustrated in Colour by Lucy B ettesworth. 


ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. mn ‘ 
In a Box, demy S8vo, 73. 6d. net. By GEORGE BOURNE (Georce Sturt). 


Children in Verse. 


An Anthology collected by THOMAS BURKE. 
Illustrated with 8 Water-Colours and 
50 Line Drawings by HONOR C. APPLETON. 
Ina Box, 5s. net. 


The Roll of the Seasons. | 


By G. G. DESMOND. 
With 12 Coloured Illustrations. 
Ina Box, large crown Svo, 5s. nel. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 








A Hatchment. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Crown Svo, ts. 





people is considerable. 
Crown Svo, Ga. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘A WILTSHIRE VILLAGE.’ 


Villages of the 
White Horse. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. 








of English old-world hamlets. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED IN PHOTOGRAVURE. 


Men of Mark. ae 


By ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 


A book of 33 Photogravure Portraits of leading 
Authors and Artists of the time, with an Introduc- 
tion by the Artist. 


Demy 4to, 258. net. [Edition strictly limited. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE GLASS MENDER.’ 


Lost Diaries. 
By MAURICE BARING. 
Crown Svo, 53. net. 
DRAMA. | ~ nammecpeieetnaete 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘Many BROOME.’ || "= WITTIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR.” 


. | Liverpool Courier. 
Four Tragedies. = The Book of Martha. 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL. 
Contains :—‘The Hayling Family,’ ‘The Strick- With a Frontispiece by AUGUSTUS JOHN. 
lands,’ ‘ Resentment,’ ‘ Reaping the Whirlwind.’ | a ai ae, ae ote 


0 Pig ‘“*A bright bizarre intellect. Quaint humorous 
rown Svo, 62. 








perception ... ... spontaneous and natural. One 
ce | might fill columns with plums, for this tempting 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ PLAYS. | pudding is nearly all plums.”—Srr Epwarp 


| Russex in the Liverpool Daily Post. 
Three Plays. Dung S00, be. ve 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. | 
Contains :—* The Shadow,’ ‘The Mother,’ ‘The 
Secret Woman.’ 


Crown Svo, 63. 





A WONDERFUL TRAVEL BOOK. 


_ From the Congo to the 


‘HE NEW VOLUME OF STRINDBERG, | Niger and the Nile. 
Plays - Third Series. | By H.H. the DUKE OF MECKLENBURG. 


: With 514 Illustrations in Colour and in Black and 
By AUGUST STRINDBERG. 


White, from Photographs and Drawings. 
Contains :—‘ Advent,’ ‘Simoom,’ ‘Swan White,’ 


, “gg a. ’ Ages | <A narrative full of fascination for all who 
‘Debit and Credit,’ ‘The Spook Sonata,’ ‘The | enjoy a tale of travel and adventure.” 
Black Dove.’ | 
| 





Daily Chronicle. 


Crown Svo, 63. 2 vols. 328. net. 





CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK 


A new volume by the most brilliant con- 
temporary writer of English that we have. A 
wonderful style, absolute fearlessness of expression, 
view are the 


, .Mr. Bourne having pictured the life and character 
of a typical old Surrey peasant, now gives us an 
additicnal portrait of the rural class. Mr. Bourne’s 
books are important as literature, and their value 
in helping us to see the worth of rural labouring 


-__— | A book that takes one into the peace and quietness 


FICTION. 
EDWARD THOMAS’S NOVEL. 


The Happy-Go-Lucky 
Morgans. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 








VINCENT U’SULLIVAN’S NEW BOOK. 
Sentiment, and Other Stories. 
By VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. Crown Svo, 63 
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